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Art.  I.  1.  Ijfclnres  on  Poelrtf  and  General  Literalnre,  Delivmd  at 
the  Royal  Instituthiii  in  1830  and  1831.  By  James  Mont^mery, 
Author  of  “  The  World  before  the  Fhioil,’*  “  The  Pelican  Island/’ 
&c.,  &c.  12ino.  pp.  X.,  394.  London,  183^1. 

2.  Headings  in  Poetry:  a  Selection  from  the  best  English  Poets,  from 
Spenser  to  the  present  Times ;  and  Specimens  of  several  American 
Poets  of  deserved  Reputation.  •  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  brief 
Survey  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry.  12rao.  pp.  419.  London, 

‘  I  am  a  man !  is  the  poetry  of  childhood.  When  I 

‘  was  a  child ^  is  the  poetry  of  age.'  The  truth  and  beauty 
of  this  fine  observation  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  will  l>c  felt  by  every 
reader.  Rut  it  is  not  merely  true :  tnere  is  a  world  of  truth  in  it. 
It  dcscrilKS  at  once,  and  as  only  a  poet  could  have  done,  what 
poetry  is,  and  what  are  its  aim  and  office.  Poetry  is  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  moral  scene.  Those  *  realities  of  mortal  life  which, 

*  ny  near  contact,  strongly  affect  the  senses,'  it  ‘  removes  to  that 
‘  due  distance  which  dothes  them  with  picture»que  and  ideal 

*  beauty And  its  moral  purpose  is,  to  make  the  past  and  the 
future  prepomierate  over  the  pre^t,  and,  by  this  means,  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  sentiments,  to  counteract  the  sordid  passions,  and 
to  render  the  man  a  more  intellectual,  if  not  a  more  virtuous 
being.  The  aspirations  of  youth,  such  as  'poetry  enkindles,  if 
illusive,  are  salutary  and  generous  illusions ;  while  the  recollections 

of  the  man,  carried  back  to  childhood,  the  radiance  of  poetry 
illumining  the  distant  perspective,  have  often  wakened  regrets 
akin  to  virtue,  and  recalled  tne  instructions  and  principles  of  mb's 

*  better  days.' 

But  there  is  the  poetry  of  history  as  well  as  of  human  life. 
Nations  have  their  past  and  their  future,  their  treasured  recol- 
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lections,  and  their  anticipations  of  future  grandeur.  Tlie  tr^i- 
tions  of  every  people  go  back  to  a  golden  age,  the  charm  of  which 
is  wholly  derived  from  its  distance ;  for  the  only  objects  discernible 
in  the  base  of  remote  nntinuity  are  clouds  and  shadows  which  take 
their  shajK  from  the  eye  tiiat  gazes  on  them.  Ilut,  as  nations 
grow  old,  the  principle  of  ho|>e  becomes  feeble,  and  nothing  is 
talked  of  but  the  good  old  times.  Then  comes  on  the  fretful 
hatred  of  innovation,  the  dread  of  all  change,  the  miserly  clinging 
to  possessions  for  their  own  sake,  the  sordid,  imbecile  conaervative 
passion  which  succeeds  to  extinguished  energy  and  defeated  am¬ 
bition.  Alas!  for  the  nations,  to  whom  the  future  presents  no 
visions  of  glory  to  enkindle  a  generous  s])irit  of  enter]>rise  and 
a  longing  after  unattaine<l  greatness  !  The  jiaralysis  of  ho|)c  is 
the  sure  presage,  or  rather  the  fatal  symptom  of  decay. 

In  this  respect,  Old  Kuro]>e  and  Young  America  present  a 
contrast  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  youth  and  the  sexagena¬ 
rian.  The  poetry  of  the  one  looks  wholly  hack  to  the  past ;  that 
of  the  other,  so  far  as  it  is  unborrowed,  regards  chiefly  the  future. 
The  imagination  of  the  older  nations  is  occupied  with  the  ruins  of 
time  and  the  phantoms  of  departwl  ^eatness,  with  fallen  monu¬ 
ments  and  hoary  antiquities.  The  burden  of  the  lamentation 
echoed  from  the  seats  of  the  world's  vacated  empire  is, 

*  Roma,  Roma,  Roma,  Roma, 

Non  c  pin  com*  era  prima* 

^Yhat  Italy  waHy  is  the  poetry  of  Europe.  What  America  will 
be,  is  the  }H>etry  of  the  new  World.  Hitherto,  however,  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  future  has  occupied  her  politicians  more  than  her 
poets.  To  an  American  imagination,  the  true  Hesperides  is  the 
V' alley  of  tlie  Mississippi.  ‘  We  have  no  remembrances,'  says  an 
American  Writer,  ‘  like  those  which  cluster  about  York  minster. 
^  England  has  no  anticipations  like  those  awakened  at  the  junction 
‘  of  tne  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi.' 

Hut  there  are  seasons  when  the  man  is  too  busy  to  indulge  in 
the  poetical  anticipations  of  the  future,  or  to  surrender  himself  to 
pensive  reminiscences  of  former  times.  Small  chance  has  then 
the  poet  of  winning  his  attention  from  the  objects  that  bind  him 
to  tne  present  hour, — the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal. 
And  in  like  manner,  there  are  periods  of  })eculiar  bustle  and  ex¬ 
citement,  when  |K)etr)’  ceases  to  interest, —  when  this  ‘  eldest,  rarest, 
‘  and  most  excellent  of  the  fine  arts'  seems  to  lose  its  hold  and 
influence  on  the  popular  mind,  and  is  regarded  as  but  insipid 
triHing.  Is  not  this  the  state  of  things  among  us  at  the  present 
moment.^  And  docs  not  the  character  of  the  times  supply  the 
explanation  of  the  acknowledged  decline  of  the  demand  for 
poctr)'  ? 

‘  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,'^  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  ‘  that, 
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‘  witli  the  exception  of  ancient  Rome,  the  noblest  productions  of 
‘  the  Muses  have  appeared  in  the  middle  between  gross  bar- 
‘  harism  and  voluptuous  refinement ;  when  the  human  mind  yet 
‘  possessetl  strong  traits  of  its  primeval  grandeur  and  simplicity, 
‘  but,  divested  of  its  former  ferociousness,  and  chastened  by 
‘  courteous  manners,  felt  itself  rising  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
‘  intellectual  superioritv.’  The  exception  is,  however,  too  con¬ 
siderable  to  consist  with  the  establishment  of  the  rule;  and  in 
fact,  the  explanation  is  far  more  poetical  than  philosophical.  The 
‘  primeval  grandeur  and  simplicity’  here  ascribed  to  the  human 
mind,  are  not  traits  of  the  social  character  of  any  stage  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  much  less  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  stage,  bar- 
Iwrism.  Rut  each  stage  of  society  has  its  }K)etry.  The  rude 
minstrelsies  of  barbarous  times  are  songs  of  triumph,  full  of  hope 
and  boasting,  and  the  brief  records  of  the  past  are  employed  only 
to  give  dignity  to  the  present  scene,  which  Imrrows  half  its  light 
and  lustre  from  the  imaginary  future.  The  golden  age  of  poetry 
is  that  which  succeeds  to  such  a  period  of  rude  energy,  when  the 
national  memory  has  become  storetl  with  legends  of  older  times, 
and  the  patriotic  anticipation  of  his  country’s  future  prosperity 
warms  the  poet’s  heart.  Such  was  the  golden  era  of  Greece,  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  Pisistratus  and  the  subversion  of  the  free  repub¬ 
lics  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Within  this  period,  remarks  our 
I^ecturer, 


'  but  especially  after  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salaniis  had  raised 
the  reputation  of  their  arms  to  an  equidity  with  the  eminence  of  their 
arts,  the  greatest  number  of  their  greatest  men  np|)eared,  an<l  flourisbe<i 
in  such  thick  contiguity  and  rapid  succession,  that  the  mere  relics,  the 
fl<wting  fragments  of  the  wreck  of  literature,  w’hich  have  been  pre¬ 
served  because  they  could  not  sink  in  the  dead  sea  of  oblivion  that 
engulfed  and  stagnated  over  the  buried  riches  of  a  hundred  argosies, — 
the  mere  relics  and  wTeck  of  literature  preserved  to  us  from  that  brief 
period,  are  of  as  much  value  as  all  that  nas  been  inherited,  or  recovered 
rather,  from  the  ages  before  that  died — may  I  say  it  ?  without  — 
and  the  ages  after  that  had  comparatively  little  W'ealth  either  to  live 
uj>on  or  to  bequeath  ;  though  the  country,  under  various  forms  of  re¬ 
publican  government,  and  as  a  province  of  Rome,  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  arts,  science,  and  philosophy  through  many  succeeding  ages.' 

pp.  323,  4. 


The  Augustan  age  of  Rome  lasted  from  the  second  triumvirate 
to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  T rajan ;  but  the  most  splendid  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  age  was  ripened  under  the  full  beams  of  imperial 
favour,  at  that  interval  of  glorious  repose  when  the  nation  had 
leisure  to  amuse  their  imagination  with  the  romance  of  the  past, 
and  to  solace  their  pride  with  the  dream  of  perpetual  empire. 
These  are  the  feelings  which  inspired  the  i^neid,  and  which  iu 
perusal  was  adapted  to  foster.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  our  own 
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country’  was  a  ]>crio(l  of  similar  repose,  at  once  rich  with  the  de- 
posites  of  more  troublous  times,  and  replete  with  ho])e  and  energ}’. 
It  is  interesting  to  olwerve  how,  in  his  historical  plays  more 
esjH'cially,  Shakspcarc,  in  the  ardour  of  patriotisin  and  loyalty, 
avails  himself  of  all  that  is  most  stirring  and  glorious  in  our 
national  annals,  not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  jicnsive  regrets, 
by  suggesting  invidious  c()m))arisonB,  but  to  add  zest  to  the  pre¬ 
sent,  while  all  his  references  to  future  times  are  those  of  hopeful 
augury.  S]H'nRer  breathes  a  similar  spirit.  Milton  had,  in  his 
happy  youth,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  national  ])oein ;  but,  having 
fallen  on  evil  days,  which  rendered  memory  painful,  and  left  him 
as  a  patriot  almost  without  hope,  the  great  Hard  turned  his  in¬ 
tellectual  eyes  from  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal  to  those 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  employing  his  memory  on  the  first 
events  of  time,  and  fixing  his  hopes  on  eternity. 

When  |>octs  turn  satirists,  it  is  a  proof,  not  merely  that  the 
state  of  morals  has  become  deteriorated  by  ])rosperity  and  vc- 
luptuousncss,  but  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  itself  is  passing  away, 
'fo  Milton,  Dryden  succeeded,  and  to  Drydcn,  Pope.  Mr. 
Montgomery  dates  the  second  grand  era  of  modern  English  Li¬ 
terature  from  the  Restoration.  The  early  part  of  this  period,  the 
reigns  of  (Miarles  II.  and  James  II.,  he  icmarks,  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  works  of  wit  and  profligacy.  ‘  The  drama,  in  parti- 
‘  cular,  was  ]>rc-eminent  for  the  genius  that  adorned,  and  the 
‘  abominations  th.it  disgraceil  its  scenes.’  Hetween  Pope  and 
CowjHT,  we  have  tlie  names  of  Collins,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and 
Churchill  *.  With  these  brilliant  exceptions,  not  a  poet  flou- 
risluxl  during  that  interval,  ‘  who  had  power  to  command  in  any 
‘  enviable  degree,  or  even  for  a  little  while,  that  popular  breath 
‘  of  ap])lause  which  the  asjnrant  after  immortality  inhales  as  tho 
‘  prelude  to  it.' 

*  Verse,  indeed,’  ctmtinucs  Mr.  jMontgomery,  *  was  so  low  in  public 
estimutiun,  and  so  little  read,  that  few  of  the  fujjitivc  pieces  of  the 
hour,  on  their  p.issage  to  oblivion,  attracted  •  su Hi cieiit  notice  to  defray 
the  exiK'nses  of  their  journey  thither.  Cowj)er*s  first  volume,  partly 
from  tne  crave  chanicter  of  the  loncer  nieces,  and  the  nurnoselv 


The  laskjUXG  noblest  efhirt  of  his  muse,  composed  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  <»f  cheerfulness,  hope,  and  love,  nnliosonung  the  whole  soul  of 
his  affections,  intelligtmee,  and  piety, — at  once  made  our  countrymen 
fwl,  that  neither  the  genius  of  poetry  had  fled  from  our  isle,  nor  had 
the  heart  fur  it  died  in  the  breasts  of  its  inhabitants.'  pp.  367> 

From  Gowper,  the  Author  dates  the  commencement  of  the 
third  great  era  of  modem  English  Literature ;  ‘  since  it  was  in 

•  Thomson  and  Voung  wtro'  contemporary  w’ith  Pope.  Akenaide 
might  seem  to  have  claimed  notice,  but  he  was  never  popular. 
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‘  no  small  measure  to  the  inspiration  of  his  I'ask,  that  our  coun* 
‘  try^raen  arc  indebted,  if  not  for  the  existence,  yet  certainly  for 
‘  the  character  of  the  new  school  of  jK)etr\%  established  first  at 
‘  Bristol,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Lakes,  as  scenery 
‘  more  congenial  and  undisturbed  for  the  exercise  of  contem- 
‘  ])lative  genius.’  The  excitement  of  the  period  at  which  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  almost  contemporaneously  started 
into  fame,  was  favourable  to  })oetry,  because  it  was  favourable  to 
speculation  and  full  of  hope.  The  public  mind  had  been  roused 
from  its  torpor,  without  being  as  yet  cngrosseil  with  the  conflict 
that  had  already  commenced. 

‘  The  minds  and  the  findings,  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  men  of 
all  ranks  and  attainments,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  at  that 
time  roused  and  interested  h^’  the  fair  and  promising,  the  terrific  and 
stupendous  events  of  the  rench  Hevolution ;  and  the  excitement  of 
this  stupendous  ])henomcnon  in  the  state  of  Europe,  prepared  this 
nation  esjx'cially,  from  the  freedom  with  which  all  questions  might  be 
discussed,  for  that  peculiar  cast  of  subjects  and  of  style,  Inith  in  verse 
and  prose,  for  which  the  present  j>eriod  is  distinguished  from  every 
former  one.*  p.  301). 

To  Southey  and  Wordsworth  succcedetl,  as  reigning  favourites, 
Carnplx?!!,  Scott,  jMoore,  and  Byron ;  six  names,  says  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  (and  we  are  tempted  to  substitute  his  own  name  for  the 
fifth))  ‘  that  may  be  raiiKed  with  any  other  six,  averaging  the 
‘  measure  of  genius  on  both  sides,  not  only  of  our  own  countr}', 
‘  but  of  any  other  that  were  contemporaries.’  We  must  tran¬ 
scribe  the  remarks  upon  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed, 
if  not  to  elicit,  yet,  to  modify  the  character  of  their  genius. 

‘  It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  w'ho  have  justly  appreciated  the 
works  of  these  authors,  (which  are  exceedingly  dissimilar  in  those 
respects  wherein  each  is  most  excellent,)  that  the  great  national  evenU 
of  their  day  have  had  no  small  influence  in  training  their  genius,  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  modifying  their  style.  So  fur, 
then,  these  circumstances  have  been  sources  of  inspiration ;  but  there 
is  a  drawback  with  regard  to  each,  that,  yielding  to  the  im])utieiit 
temper  of  the  times  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  fame,  they  have  occu- 
sionally  aimed  at  the  temple  on  the  mountain  top,  not  by  the  slow, 
painful,  and  laborious  paths  which  their  immortal  predecessors  trod, 
and  which  all  must  tread  who  would  lie  sure  of  gaining  the  eminence, 
and  kc»eping  their  station  when  they  have  gained  it, — but  they  have 
rather  striven  to  scale  the  heights  by  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  up  the 
most  precipitous  side,  forcing  their  passage  through  the  impenetrable 
forests  that  engirdle  it,  or  plunging  across  the  headlong  torrenta  that 
descend  in  various  windings  from  tlicir  fountains  at  the  peak.  Thus 
they  have  endeavoured  to  attract  attention  and  excite  astonishment, 
rather  by  prodigious  acts  of  Hpontaneous  exertion,  than  to  display  gra¬ 
dually,  and  eventually  to  the  utmost  advantage,  tlic  well  directed  and 
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perfectly  (xmccntrated  force  of  their  tnleiits.  In  a  word,  it  nmy  be 
doubted  whether  one  of  the  living  five  (for  Byron  is  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  warning)  has  ever  yet  done  his  very  In'st  in  a  single  etfort 
worthy  «if  himself  (I  mean  in  their  longer  works),  by  sacrificing  all  his 
merely  g<MMl,  middling,  and  inferior  thoughts,  which  he  has  in  common 
with  every  IsHly  else,  and  ap{R*aring  solely  in  his  |>eculiar  character, — 
that  character  of  excellence,  whatever  it  may  be,  wherein  he  is  distinct 
from  all  the  living  and  all  the  dead ; — the  personal  identity  of  his  ge¬ 
nius  shining  only  where  he  can  outshine  all  rivals,  or  where  he  can 
shine  alone  when  rivalry  is  excluded.  Till  each  of  the  survivors  has 
ilone  this,  it  can  hardly  Ik*  affirmed  that  he  hiis  secured  the  immortality 
of  one  of  his  great  intelh'ctual  offspring :  — there  is  a  vulnerable  part 
of  each,  which  Death  with  his  dart,  or  Time  with  his  scythe,  may 
soimer  or  later  strike  down  to  oblivion. 

‘  The  unpretvdented  sale  of  the  |K)eticid  works  of  Scott  and  Byron, 
with  the  moderate  success  of  others,  proves  that  a  great  change  had 
taken  place,  Inith  in  the  character  of  authors  and  in  the  taste  of  readers, 
within  forty  years.  Alniut  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
scarcely  any  thing  in  rhyme,  except  the  ludicrous  eccentricities  of 
IVter  Pindar,  would  take  with  the  public :  a  few  yoars  afterwards, 
iHMtksellers  ventured  t(»  speculate  in  (piarto  volumes  of  verse,  at  from 
live  shilling<^  to  a  guinea  a  line,  and  in  various  instances  were  abund¬ 
antly  rmnnj)ensed  for  their  liberality.*  pp.  377— 


‘  The  market,  however,'  it  is  remarked,  ‘  has  much  fallen 
‘  within  these  last  ten  years ;  and  the  richest  dealer  (Scott)  long 
*  ago  invested  his  capital  in  other  funds.'  'Phe  ‘  Waverley  novels' 
arc  undoubtedly,  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  ‘  as  the  ])roductions  of 
‘  one  mind  exidn’rant  beyond  example  in  this  cold  climate,  the 
'  most  extraonlinary  works  of  the  age.'  But  nothing  about  them 
is  more  extraordinary  than  the  complete  success  with  which  the 
Poet  transmigrated  into  the  Novelist,  at  the  moment  when  his 
first  term  of  literary  fame  seemed  to  he  near  expiring,  and  his 
energies  to  Ik*  on  the  wane.  No  author  was  ever  so  completely 
the  successor  to  himself,  by  a  second  lease  of  popularity. 

*  Fn»m  the  time  «»f  the  irruption  of  Southey  and  his  irrc^gulars  into 
the  region  of  Ihirnassus,  where  all  had  Ikhmi  torjair  and  formality  be¬ 
fore,  w  ith  the  exception  of  the  little  domain  of  ('owper,  poetry  rose  so 
nii)idly  int«»  fashion  as  to  share  the  patronage  of  pentimentalists  and 
other  idle  readers,  till  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Childe  Harold  bore 
away  the  palm  of  popularity  from  the  most  renowned  of  their  contem- 
piraries, — the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  live  in  novels,  and  no  where 
else.  There  was,  imlcHMl,  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  made  on  the 
part  of  the  novelists  against  the  jKiets.*  p.  385. 

Rut  with  small  success,  till  Scott  himself,  despairing  of  the 
better  cause,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  founded  a  dynasty  of 
novelists,  who  have  usurped  the  ascendancy  due  to  Poetry.  But 
of  this  revolution,  the  Author  of  Waverley  was  not  the  originator. 
He  merely  took  advantage  of  it,  having  ceased  to  write  poetry,  only 
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because  the  public  were  ceasing  to  become  readers  of  it,  even  in 
that  shape -most  adapted  to  excite  the  palled  appetite,  and  to 
rouse  the  languid  imagination, —  the  metrical  romance. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  regard  as  the  real  causes  of  this  decline 
in  the  demand  for  ]>oetr}^,  extending  not  merely  to  the  productions 
of  the  day,  but  even  to  the  staple  poetry  of  English  literature  ? 

Is  it  that  the  article  has  been  cheapened  by  over-production  ? 
Or  that  the  taste  for  the  stronger  excitement  furnished  by  the 
novel  or  tale  has  destroyed  a  relish  for  the  simpler  and  purer  en¬ 
joyment  ?  Each  of  these  causes  may  have  had  some  inHuence ; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  chief  reason  that  poetry  in¬ 
terests  so  little,  is,  that  political  events  have  imparted  so  vivid 
and  engrossing  an  interest  to  the  events  of  the  day,  as  to  make 
the  present  predominate,  even  in  the  imagination,  over  the  past 
or  the  future.  The  near  objects  have  shut  out  the  perspective  in 
which  hope  and  memory  love  to  expatiate.  History  is  ransacked 
by  the  party  writer  or  orator  for  precedents  and  analogies,  that 
may  be  ])ressed  into  the  service  of  his  argument,  or  give  plausi¬ 
bility  to  bis  sinister  forebodings ;  but  men  look  back  to  past  times 
without  fondness,  and  forward  to  the  future  without  confidence. 
How  then  should  poetry  gain  attention,  or  find  scope  for  her 
gentle  ministry  ?  If  she  were  to  mingle  in  the  hot  and  dusty 
affray,  it  must  be  disguised  as  a  combatant,  with  weapons  all  un¬ 
fit  for  her  proper  office  ! 

The  public  mind  is  not  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
cultivation  of  ])olite  literature.  Hurried  on  from  object  to  object, 
it  obeys  only  the  impulses  of  curiosity  or  of  interest ;  and  the 
sole  sjiecies  of  ])roductions  which  obtain  popularity,  are  those 
which,  like  the  novel,  tickle  the  curiosity,  or  such  as  bear  the 
obvious  stamp  of  ufiiitij.  Mr.  Montgomery  descrilies  with  a 
caustic  severity  unusual  with  him,  but  quite  pardonable  in  a  poet, 
the  character  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day. 

*  Ilencc,  the  literature  of  our  time  is  commensurate  with  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  education  ;  nor  is  it  less  various  than  universal,  to  meet 
capacities  of  all  sizes,  minds  of  all  acquirements,  and  tastes  of  every 
degree,  ilooks  are  multiplied  on  every  subject  on  which  any  thing  or 
nothing  can  lx*  said,  from  the  most  abstruse  and  recondite  to  the  most 
simple  and  puerile :  and  while  the  passion  of  book-jobbers  is  to  make 
the  former  as  familiar  as  the  latter  by  royal  ways  to  all  the  sciences, 
there  is  an  equally  perverse  rage  among  genuine  authors  to  make  the 
latter  as  august  and  imposing  as  the  former,  by  disguising  common¬ 
place  topics  with  the  colouring  of  imagination,  and  amirning  the  most 
insignificant  themes  with  all  the  pomp  of  verse.  This  degradation  of 
the  high,  and  exaltation  of  the  low, — this  dislocation,  in  fact,  of  every 
thing,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  diffusion 
of  knowledge, — and  of  its  corruption  too,-— if  not  a  symptom  of  its 
declension  by  being  so  heterogeneously  blended,  till  all  shall  be  neu¬ 
tralised.  Indeed,  when  millions  of  intellects,  of  as  manv  different  dl- 
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meiuioas  and  os  many  different  degrees  of  culture,  are  perpetually  at 
work,  and  it  is  almost  os  easy  to  speak  as  to  think,  and  to  write  as  to 
sptnik,  there  must  be  a  proportionate  quantity  of  thought  put  into 
circulation. 

*  Meanwhile,  public  taste,  pampered  with  delicacies  even  to  loath¬ 
ing,  and  stimulated  to  stupidity  with  excessive  excitement,  is  at  once 
ravenous  and  mawkish, — gratified  with  nothing  but  novelty,  nor  with 
novelty  itself  for  more  than  an  hour.  To  me<*t  this  diseast'd  appetite, 
in  prose  not  less  than  in  verse,  a  factitious  kind  of  the  marvellous  has 
beiMi  invented,  consisting  not  in  the  exhibition  of  supernatural  inci¬ 
dents  or  heroes,  but  in  such  distortion,  high  colouring,  and  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  natural  incidents  and  ordinary  ]KTsonagi*8,  by  the  artifices  of 
style,  and  the  audacity  (»f  sentiment  employed  upon  them,  as  shall 

{inKluce  that  sensation  of  wonder  in  which  half-instructiHl  minds  de- 
ight.  T  his  preposterous  effort  at  display  may  be  traced  through  every 
walk  of  p<>lite  literature,  and  4n  every  channel  of  publication  ;  nay,  it 
would  hardly  be  venturing  too  far  to  say,  that  every  popular  auth(»r  is 
cx'i'usionully  a  juggler,  rope-dancer,  or  posture-maker,  in  tliis  way,  to 
propitiate  those  of  his  readers,  who  will  be  ])lcased  with  nothing  less 
than  feats  of  legerdemain  in  the  exercises  of  the  pen.*  pp.  373 — 374. 

After  noticing  the  influence  which  the  great  national  events  of 
the  times  have  had  in  training  the  genius  and  modifying  the 
style  of  the  leading  poets,  the  Author  thus  adverts  to  ‘  a  small, 
‘  but  peculiar  class  of  versifiers,*  who  have  contrived  to  secure  a 
transient  and  limited  pojmlarity. 

*  The  leaders  of  this  select  hand  of  poetasters  are  men  of  some 
fancy,  a  little  learning,  less  taste,  and  almost  no  feeling.  They  have 
invented  a  manner  of  writing  and  thinking  frigidly  artificial,  while 
affecting  to  lx*  negligently  natural,  though  no  more  resembling  nature, 
than  the  flowers  represimted  in  shell-w<»rk  on  lacquered  grounds,  and 
framed  in  glass  cases  by  our  grandmothers,  resembled  the  roses  and  car¬ 
nations  which  they  caricatured.  They  think,  if  they  think  at  all,  like 

IH'ople  of  the  nineteenth  century,  (for  certainly  nobody  ever  thought 
ike  them  hcf<»re,)  hut  they  write  in  the  verbiagi*  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
then  imagine  that  they  rival  the  pwts  of  Klizalx'th’s  reign,  Iwcause 
they  mimic  all  that  is  obsolete  in  them,  W’hich  in  fact  is  only  preserved 
in  S|>enser  and  Shakspeare  themselves,  because  it  is  inseparably  united 
with  what  cjui  never  Ix'come  (obsolete, — “  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn,"  not  less  intelligible  at  this  day  than  when  they  were 
first  uttered.  It  might  Ix'  shew’ii,  that  the  finest  passages  in  our  an¬ 
cient  WTiters  nr»?  those  in  which  the  phraseology  has  never  become  an- 
tiquatcxl,  nor  ever  can  be  so  till  the  English  shall  be  a  dead  language. 
This  schwd  must  pas.s  away  with  the  present  generation,  as  surely  as 
did  the  Della  Cruscan  of  the  last  century.*  p.  331. 

We  wish  to  place  in  immediate  juxta-position  to  these  remarks, 
the  following  sensible  observations  iijHm  the  fixed  character  and 
probable  perpetuity  of  the  Englbh  tongue. 
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*  From  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  to  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  in¬ 
clusively,  there  rose  in  phalanx,  and  continued  in  succesaion,  minda  of 
all  orders,  and  hands  for  all  work,  in  (Hietr)','  philosophy,  history,  and 
theology,  which  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  such  treasures  of  what 
may  be  called  genuine  English  Literature,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
transmigrations  of  taste,  the  revolutions  of  style,  and  the  fashions  in 
jMqmlar  reading,  these  will  ever  be  the  sterling  standards.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptures,  scttletl  by  authority,  and  which,  for  reasons 
that  need  not  lie  discussed  here,  can  never  be  materially  changed,  con¬ 
sequently  can  never  become  obs<detc, — has  secured  |)erpetuity  to  tho 
youth  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  whatever  may  befall  the  works  of 
writers  in  it  from  other  causes,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  antiquated  in 
the  degree  that  has  lH*en  foretold  by  one,  whose  own  imperishablo 
strains  would  fur  centuries  have  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  his  dis¬ 
heartening  prophecy,  even  if  it  were  to  be  fultilled:  — 

Our  sons  their  fathers*  failing  language  sec. 

And  such  as  Chaucer  is  shall  Dry  den  be,** 

Pope. 

‘  Now  it  is  clear,  that  unless  the  language  Imj  improved  or  dete¬ 
riorated,  far  lieyond  any  thing  that  can  l>e  anticipatetl  from  the  slight 
variations  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  two  liundred  years, 
conqiared  with  the  two  hundred  years  preceding.  Dry  den  cantwl  6c- 
coine  what  Chaucer  is  ;  especially  since  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity 
laid  u]K)n  all  generations  or  Englishmen  to  understand,  as  the  fathers 
of  their  mother-tongue,  the  great  authors  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I. ;  from  Spenser  (though  much  <»f  his  poetry 
is  wilfully  obscured  by  affected  phrastMilogy)  and  Shakspeare,  (the 
idolatry  to  whose  name  will  surely  never  pi»rmit  its  divinity  to  die,)  to 
Milton,  whose  style  cannot  fall  into  decay,  while  there  is  talent  or 
sensibility  among  his  countrymen  to  appreciate  his  writings.  It  may 
be  confidently  inferred,  that  the  English  language  will  remain  subject 
to  as  little  mutation  as  the  Italian  has  been,  since  works  of  enduring 
excellence  were  first  produced  in  it : — the  prose  of  Boccaccio  and  the 
verse  of  Dnnte,  so  far  as  dialect  is  concerned,  are  as  well  understood 
by  the  common  people  of  their  country  ,  at  this  day,  as  the  writings  of 
Chaucer  and  Gower  are  by  the  learned  in  ours. 

'  Had  no  works  of  transcendent  originality  been  produced  within  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  may  be  imagined  that  such  fluctuations 
might  have  occurred,  as  w'ould  have  rendered  our  language  as  diflPerent 
from  what  it  was  when  Milton  flourished,  as  il  then  was  from  what  it 
bad  been  in  the  days  of  Chaucer ;  with  this  reverse,  that,  during  the 
latter,  it  must  have  degenerated  as  mucli  as  it  had  been  refined  during 
the  earlier  interval.  But  the  standard  of  our  tongue  having  been  fixea 
at  an  era  when  it  w'as  rich  in  native  idioms,  full  of  pristine  vigour^ 
and  pliable  almost  as  sound  articulate  can  be  to  sense, — and  that 
standard  having  been  fixed  in  poetry,  the  most  permanent  and  perfect 
of  all  forms  of  literature, — as  well  as  in  the  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  necessarily  the  most  popular  species  of  reading,— no  very 
considerable  changes  can  be  effected,  except  Britain  wera  again  ex* 
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jioiied  to  invasion  as  it  was  wont  to  be  of  old  ;  and  the  modern  Saxons 
or  Norwegians  were  thus  to  subvert  both  our  government  and  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  either  utterly  extinguish  the  latter,  or  avssimilute  it  with 
their  own/  pp.  IWil — 

And  even  in  tliat  impossible  event,  tlie  English  language  would 
still  maintain  its  identity, its  purity,  and  its  moral  ascendancy ,  as  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  the  masters  of  the  new  world.  The  idiomatic 
correctness  and  purity  with  which  the  language  is  written  by  Ame¬ 
rican  |K>et8  and  prose  writers,  is  a  circumstance  which  strikingly 
corrolmrates  the  Author's  representation  of  the  fixed  character  of 
the  standard ;  and  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  together 
with  the  facilities  for  ra])id  and  constant  intercourse  l>etween  the 
most  widely  separated  branches  of  the  English  family,  will  tend 
to  secure  even  the  spoken  language  against  being  corrupted  and 
broken  up  into  a  multiplicity  of  dialects,  such  as  unwritten  lan¬ 
guages  always  run  into,  when  the  tribes  sj)eaking  them  live  apart, 
and  in  a  low’  state  of  civilization. 

'rhe  vast  expansion  of  the  English  language  within  the  last 
hundrc<l  years,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  modern 
history.  The  latest  formed  of  all  the  Teutonic  dialects,  the  mo¬ 
ther  tongue  of  a  few  millions  of  islanders  at  the  north-western 
angle  of  EurojH',  which  few  of  the  continental  literati  affected  to 
understand,  unknown  to  courts,  to  diplomacy,  and  almost  to 
commerce,  is  now’  the  mother  tongue  of  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  either  hemisphere  ;  is  s]M)ken  by  at  least  forty  millions ;  is  the 
court  language  of  India  and  Southern  Africa,  the  almost  sacred 
language  of  the  heathen  tribes  who  have  l)een  brought  in  contact 
witii  our  Missionaries ;  is  diffusing  itself  over  all  seas  and  up  all 
rivers  as  the  language  of  commerce,  and  is  being  more  or  less 
carrictl  by  British  travellers  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth. 

We  have  insensibly  digressed  from  the  subject  of  Poetry.  Its 
influence  ujxm  language,  however,  is  a  consideration  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  its  power  and  use.  It  is  not 
only  the  most  enduring  form  of  literature,  but  it  gives  duration 
to  the  literature  of  which  it  is  a  form,  and  to  the  language  which 
it  embalms  in  verse.  Poetry,  remarks  Mr.  Montgomery, 

‘  possesses  a  paramount  degree  of  influence  from  the  fact,  that  senti¬ 
ments  communicated  in  verse,  are  identified  with  the  very  words 
through  which  they  have  l)ecn  received,  and  which  frequently,  more 
than  the  character  of  the  sentiments  themselves,  give  force,  perspicuity, 
and  |)ermanence  to  the  latter.  The  language  and  its  import  being  re- 
meml)ered  together,  the  instruction  conveyed  is  rendered  more  distinct 
and  indelible.  The  discourses  of  the  orator,  with  all  their  beauty  of 
eml)ellishment,  ardour  of  diction,  and  cogency  of  argument,  are  re¬ 
collected  rather  by  their  effect  than  in  their  reality :  what  he  has  con¬ 
ceived  and  expressed  w’ith  transcendent  ability,  we  call  to  mind  in  its 
general  bearings  only,  and  repeat  to  ourselves,  or  to  others,  by  imper- 
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foot  imitation,  and  in  very  incompetent  verbiage.  This,  of  necessity, 
must  be  far  inferior,  in  emphasis  and  clearness,  to  the  original  compo¬ 
sition,  whether  that  were  s|>ontaneou8  or  elaborate ;  and  if  such  be 
the  case  with  eloouence,  much  more  will  it  be  so  with  history,  philo- 
S4i])hy,  and  i)n»8e  literature  at  large,  from  which  the  narratives,  specu¬ 
lations,  and  reasonings  can  only  be  recalled  in  the  abstract,  however 
fascinating  in  perusal  the  style  of  the  writer  may  be.  Of  these,  the 
epitomised  matter,' moral,  or  lesson  alone,  remains  in  the  mind,  which. 
Wing  blended  with  our  stock  of  general  knowledge,  general  principles, 
general  motives, — thus  remotely  becomes  influential  on  our  conduct 
and  our  lives.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  root  in  the  memory 
as  well  as  the  understanding,  not  in  essi^nce  only,  but  in  the  very 

sounds  and  syllables  that  incorT)orate  it. 

•  ••••• 

*  Lord  Bacon,  remarking  ni>on  the  destruction  of  all  other  works  of 
men’s  hands,  says  of  letters, — The  images  of  men’s  wits  remain  un¬ 
maimed  in  l)ooks  for  ever,  exempt  from  the  injuries  of  time,— because 
cu|>uble  of  ])er|H*tual  renovation.  Neither  cun  they  proj)erly  be  called 
images,  because,  in  their  way,  they  generate  still,  and  cast  forth  seeds 
in  the  minds  of  men,  raising  and  procreating  infinite  actions  and  opi- 
ni<nis  in  succeeding  ages ;  so  that,  if  the  invention  of  a  ship  was 
tliought  so  noble  and  wonderful,— which  tmnsiwrts  riches  and  mer¬ 
chandise  from  ])lace  to  place,  and  consociates  tne  most  remote  regions 
in  participation  of  their  fruits  and  commodities, — how  much  more  are 
letters  to  W  magnified, — which,  as  ships  jmssing  through  the  vast  sea 
of  time,  connect  the  remotest  ages  of  wits  and  inventions  in  mutual 
tniflic  and  corrcsjiondence !  ”  —  Of  the  Advancement  <f  Learning, 
Book  i. 

'  In  this  commerce  of  literature, — the  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  divines  excepted, — the  compositions  of  the  ])oets  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  extensively  and  abidingly  influential,  because  they  have  had, 
in  youth  at  least,  the  greatest  power  over  the  greatest  minds  ;  when, 
more  even  than  history  and  uninspired  ethics  themselves,  they  have 
tended  to  form  the  characters,  opinions,  and  actions  of  those  who  lead 
or  govern  the  multitude,  whether  as  princes,  warriors,  statesmen,  phi- 
hkHophers,  or  philanthropists.  The  compositions  of  the  poets  have 
also  this  transcendent  advantage  over  all  others,  that  they  are  the  so¬ 
lace  and  delight  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  finer,  feebler,  better 
sex,  whose  morals,  manners,  and  deportment  give  the  tone  to  society  ; 
— not  only  as  being  themselves  (to  speak  technically)  its  most  agree¬ 
able  component  parts,  but  because  they  are  the  mothers  and  nurses  of 
the  rising  generation,  as  well  as  the  sisters,  lovers,  and  companions 
most  acceptable  to  the  existing  one,  at  that  time  when  the  affections 
of  both  sexes  are  gentlest,  warmest,  liveliest,  and  most  easily  Snd  in- 
effaceably  touched,  purified,  tempered,  and  exalted.'  pp.  239 — 243. 

The  moral  influence  of  poetry,  however,  is  far  from  being 
proportioned  to  its  intrinsic  excellence.  The  rudest  numbers  are 
often  found  to  exert  the  greatest  power  over  the  imagination;  and 
it  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  as  in  the  early  years  of 
life,  that  the  imagination  is  not  only  most  susceptible,  but  moet 
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dominant,  and  that  what  charms  and  rules  the  imagination  must 
have  consequently  the  most  im]>ortant  inilucnce  on  society*  Vo- 
lu]>tuou8  refinement  is  unfavourable  to  genius,  chiefly  as  it  tends 
to  deaden  the  imagination  hy  pandering  to  the  senses,  and  to 
preclude  those  strong  emotions,  the  recollections  of  which  are  the 
materials  with  which  fancy  works.  True  genius,  however,  at 
least  the  highest  kind  of  genius,  springs  uj)  in  despite  of  every 
disadvantage,  forcing  its  way  through  the  most  arid  soil,  almost 
independently  of  circumstances.  We  cannot  regard  it  as  |>cculiar 
to  any  stage  of  civilization.  The  probability  that  nobler  pro¬ 
ductions  will  yet  appear  than  the  great  poems  that  have  immor¬ 
talized  the  names  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton,  resolves 
itself  into  the  chances  that,  during  the  next  thousand  years, 
minds  of  the  same  order  may  come  into  existence,  specially  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  rare  gift  of  poc'tical  invention. 

If  any  particular  stage  of  society,  intermediate  between  gross 
barbarism  and  voluptuous  reiincment,  were  ])cculiarly  favourable 
to  the  development  of  poetical  genius,  that  which  now'  exists  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  would  seem  to  promise  a  ricli 
accession  to  English  literature.  Hitherto,  however,  America  has 
priHluced  no  poets  of  the  highest  order;  and  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  any  have  ap]K'ared,  whose  productions  rise  above  me¬ 
diocrity.  We  have  noticed,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  a  Selec¬ 
tion  of  |x>etry,  ‘  published  under  the  direction  of  the  C'ommittce 
‘  of  (iencral  Literature  appointed  hy  the  Society  for  promoting 
‘  Christian  Knowledge  ’,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
attempt,  we  believe,  to  incorporate  specimens  of  the  American 
|>oets  with  the  standard  literature  of  this  country.  Although  wc 
cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  selection  itself,  which  has  not 
been  entrusted  to  a  competent  judgement  *,  wc  arc  pleased  to 
notice  this  mark  of  an  improved  feeling  of  liberal  cordiality  in 
such  a  quarter  towards  our  American  brethren. 


•  In  judging  of  the  merits  of  such  a  selection,  w’c  are  bound  to  take 
into  consideration  the  avowed  purjiosc,  and  to  make  large  allowance 
for  the  accidents  of  individual  Utsle.  The  Editor  has  laboured  to 
cliuoM*  such  extracts  as  convey  some  useful  lesson,  and  lias  beeu 
anxious  to  insert  nothing  beyona  the  level  of  a  youthful  capacity.  It 
is  dithcult,  even  with  this  explanation,  to  account  for  the  choice  of 
Aome  of  the  extracts,  but  still  more  for  the  caiirice  or  forgetfulness 
w  hich  has  led  the  Editor  to  omit  Collins,  while  he  has  found  room  for 
Tickell  and  Prior,  and  to  pass  over  Jane  Taylor,  while  noticing  several 
modern  poets  of  inferi<»r  genius.  Lord  Byron  and  Moore  are  excluded, 
wre  presume  on  account  of  the  exceptionable  character  of  some  of  their 
writings ;  yet,  it  is  little  sliort  of  alisurd  to  suppress  their  names  in  a 
selection  from  modem  p«*ts.  There  arc ’other  instances  of  strange 
pardaiity.  Surely  Isaac  Watts  claimed  some  mention. 
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‘  Amcricii',  it  is  remarked  by  the  Editor,  ‘  must  be  regarded  as  the 
intellectual  child  of  England,  the  inheritor  of  our  language,  our  laws, 
and  our  national  feelings.  To  us,  such  a  country  can  never  lie  an 
<»hjcct  of  imlitference ;  and  there  are  few  Englishmen  that  will  read 
the  specimens  of  American  jioetry  in  this  volume  without  pride  and 
pleasure.  All  the  qualities  that  make  our  national  literature  valu¬ 
able,  the  Americans  have  preserved,  in  substance,  if  not  in  degree. 
Though,  beyond  the  Atlantic,  there  are  not,  ns  yet,  names  that  can 
compete  with  our  poets  of  the  first  rank,  there  are  many  of  a  secondary 
order,  approaching  the  first  class  more  nearly  than  the  third.  Few 
])oets  ever  described  the  charms  of  external  nature  with  more  simple 
and  affecting  beauty  than  llryant.  In  no  one  is  the  Christian  philo¬ 
sopher  and  Christian  poet  more  completely  united  than  in  Dana. 
l*ierpont’s  odes  are  full  of  fire  and  vigour.  In  all  will  be  found  a 
spirit  of  unfeigned  devotion  to  the  Author  of  all  gcxid,  and  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  that  the  poetic  powers,  like  every  other  jierfect  gift,  are 
derived  from  **  the  Father  of  lights,  in  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning.'*  * 

Sjiccimens  of  some  of  these  American  poets  have  been  given 
in  our  volumes,  l^aulding's  “  Backwoodsman  "  was  reviewed  on 
its  first  appearance  in  1818;  and  Wilcox’s  “  lieligion  of  Taste” 
in  a  recent  Number.  A  few  of  the  names  arc  new  to  us  ;  but  we 
could  have  siqiplied,  we  believe,  a  richer  selection.  To  repre¬ 
sent  J.  G.  C.  Brainard  as  ‘  infinitely  su]>erior’  to  Kirke  White, 
is  to  expose  the  incom]>ctcncy  of  the  critic :  the  specimens  given 
of  his  poetry  neither  bear  out  this  invidious  eulogy,  nor  justify 
the  comparison  of  his  genius  to  that  of  Bums,  which  it  in  no 
respect  resembles.  On  the  other  hand,  N.  P.  Willis  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  ‘  a  young  poet  of  great  promise.’  Let  our  readers 
judge  from  the  following  specimens,  whether  there  is  not  some¬ 
thing  beyond  ])romise  in  such  a  writer.  They  are  incomparably 
the  most  lieautiful  poems  of  all  that  arc  given  as  the  productions 
of  American  writers,  not  excepting  the  specimens  of  Sprague, 
who  may  be  ranked  second. 

'  ‘  Thj?  Soldier’s  Widow. 

‘  Wo !  for  my  vine-clad  home ! 

That  it  should  ever  be  so  dark  to  me. 

With  its  bright  threshold,  and  its  whispering  tree ! 

.  That  1  should  ever  come. 

Fearing  the  lonely  echo  of  a  tread. 

Beneath  the  roof- tree  of  my  glorious  dead ! 

*  Lead  on !  my  orphan  boy ! 

Thy  home  is  not  so  desolate  to  thee. 

And  the  low  shiver  in  the  linden-tree 
May  bring  to  thee  a  joy; 

But  oh  !  how  dark  is  the  bright  home  before  thee ! 

To  her  who  with  a  joyous  spirit  bore  thee ! 
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'  Lead  on  !  for  thou  art  now 
My  sole  remaining  helper.  God  hath  spoken, 
And  the  strong  heart  1  loan’d  upon  is  broken  ; 

And  I  have  seen  his  brow. 

The  forehead  of  iny  upright  one  and  just. 

Trod  by  the  hoof  of  buttle  to  the  dust. 

'  He  will  not  meet  thee  there. 

Who  blessM  thee  at  the  eventide,  my  son  ! 

And  when  the  shadows  of  the  night  steal  on. 

He  will  not  cull  to  prayer. 

The  lips  that  melted,  giving  thee  to  Gml, 

Are  in  the  icy  keeping  of  the  sod ! 

‘  Ay>  my  own  boy  !  thy  sire 
Is  with  the  sleepers  of  the  valley  cast, 

And  the  proud  glory  of  my  life  hath  past, 

Witn  his  high  glance  of  fire. 

Wo!  that  the  linden  and  the  vine  should  bloom. 
And  a  just  man  be  gather’d  to  the  tomb  ! 

‘  Why,  bear  them  proudly*  boy ! 

It  is  the  sword  he  girded  to  nis  thigh, 

It  is  the  helm  he  wore  in  victory! 

And  shall  we  have  no  joy? 

For  thy  gri*en  vales,  O  Switzerland,  he  died  * 

I  will  forget  my  sorrow — in  my  pride !’ 


‘  The  Boy. 

'  There’s  something  in  a  noble  boy, 

A  brave,  free-hearted,  careless  one. 

With  his  uncheck’d,  unbidden  joy  ; 

His  dread  of  l)ooks  and  love  of  fun. 

And  in  his  clear  and  ready  sm'ile. 

Unshaded  by  a  thought  of  guile. 

And  unrepress’d  by  sadness, — 

Which  brings  me  to  my  childhood  back. 

As  if  I  trod  its  very  track. 

And  felt  its  very  gladness. 

*  And  yet  it  is  not  in  his  play, 

when  every  trace  of  thought  is  lost. 
And  not  when  you  would  call  him  gay. 
That  his  bright  presence  thrills  me  most. 
His  shout  may  ring  upon  the  hill, 

His  voice  be  echo’d  in  the  hall. 

His  ineiT}'  laugh  like  music  trill. 

And  I  in  sadness  hear  it  all, — 

For,  like  the  wrinlcles  on  my  brow, 

I  scarcely  notice  such  things  now. 
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But  when,  amid  the  earnest  game. 

He  stops,  as  if  he  music  heard. 

And,  heedless  of  his  shouted  name 
As  of  the  carol  of  a  bird. 

Stands  gazing  on  the  empty  air. 

As  if  some  dream  were  passing  there  ; — 

.’Tis  then  that  on  his  face  I  look. 

His  beautiful,  but  thoughtful  face. 

And,  like  a  long-forgotten  book. 

Its  sweet  familiar  meanings  trace  ; 

Remembering  a  thousand  things 
Which  pass’d  me  on  those  golaen  wings, 

W^hich  time  has  fetter’d  now, — 

Things  that  came  o’er  me  with  a  thrill. 

And  left  me  silent,  sad,  and  still. 

And  threw  upon  my  brow 
A  holier  and  a  gentler  cast, 

That  was  too  innocent  to  last. 

'  ’Tis  strange  how  thoughts  upon  a  child 
Will,  like  a  presence,  sometimes  press. 

And  when  his  pulse  is  beating  wild. 

And  life  itself  is  in  excess,— 

When  foot  and  hand,  and  ear  and  eye. 

Are  all  with  ardour  straining  high, — 

How  in  his  heart  will  spring 
A  feeling,  whose  mysterious  thrall 
Is  stronger,  sweeter  far  than  all ; 

And  on  its  silent  wing. 

How,  with  the  clouds,  he  ’ll  float  away. 

As  wandering  and  as  lost  as  they  !* 

If  our  readers  have  not  before  seen  the  following  l)eautifu1 
poem  by  Charles  Sprague,  they  will  thank  us  for  extracting  it. 

‘  Tiik  Winged  Worshippers. 

*  These  lines  were  written  on  the  occasion  of  two  swallows  flying  into  a 

church  during  divine  service. 

‘  Gay,  guiltless  pair. 

What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven^ 

Ye  have  no  need  of  prayer ; 

Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

‘  Why  perch  ye  here,- 
Where  mortals  to  tneir  Maker  bend  ? 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  offend  ? 

'  Ye  never  knew 

The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep : 

Penance  is  not  for  you, 

Bless’d  wanderers  of  the  ypper  deep. 
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*  To  you  'tis  given 

To  wake  sweet  Nature’s  untaught  lays ; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

*  Then  spread  each  wing, 

Far,  far  alxwe,  o’er  lakes  and  lands, 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  not  rear'd  with  hands. 

*  Or,  if  ye  stay, 

To  note  the  consecrated  hour, 

Teach  me  the  airy  wav> 

And  let  me  try  your  envied  j)owcr. 

*  Above  the  crowd, 

On  upward  wings  could  I  but  tly, 

1  M  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud. 

And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

*  'Twere  heaven  indeed. 

Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar. 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed. 

And  Nature's  own  great  God  adore  I*  pp.  .31)8,  J). 

Lydia  II.  Sigourney  is  not  ‘  the  Felicia  llemans  of  America’, 
for  America  has  no  Felicia  llemans,  save  her  whose  poetry  is 
common  to  Iwth  countries ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  whatever  in  the 
extracts  from  the  American  poetess,  of  ‘  a  more  lively  perception 
‘  of  the  beauties  of  nature.’  Such  criticisms  are  impertinent  and 
unmeaning.  We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  disparage  the  poetical 
taste  and  thought  which  arc  exhibited  in  the  following  specimen. 
We  regret  only  the  fondness  shewn  by  the  author,  in  common 
with  many  of  the  American  |>oets,  for  the  jolting  sort  of  verse, 
which  is  neither  anapjestic  nor  dactylic,  nor  of  any  other  legiti¬ 
mate  R|>ecie8 ;  it  is  neither  a  stately  march,  a  gentle  amble,  nor  a 
vigorous  gallop,  but  resembles  a  pace  between  a  limp  and  a 
canter. 

‘Tub  Coral  Insect. 

‘  Toil  on !  toil  on  !  vc  ephemeral  train. 

Who  build  in  the  tossing  and  treacherous  main ; 

Toil  on, — for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock. 

With  your  saud-bosed  structures  and  domes  of  rock  ; 

Your  columns  the  fathomless  fountains  lave, 

And  your  arches  spring  up  to  the  crested. w'ave ; 

Ye’re  a  puny  race,  thus  boldly  to  rear 
A  fabric  so  ymi  in  a  realm  so  drear. 

‘  Ye  bind  the  deep  wnth  your  secret  »one ; 

'File  ocean  is  scal’d,  and  the  surge  a  stone ; 
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Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavement  spring, 

Like  the  terniced  pride  of  Assyria's  king ; 

Tlie  turf  hH>ks  green  where  the  breakers  roll'd ; 

O’er  the  whirl{MH>l  ripens  the  rind  of  gold  ; 

The  sea-snatch 'd  isle  is  the  home  of  men. 

And  mountains  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been. 

/  But  why  do  ye  plant,  'iieath  the  billows  dark, 

The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  ? 

There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  field, 

'Mid  the  blossom'd  sweets  that  the  valleys  yield ; 

There  are  serjients  to  coil,  ere  the  flowers  are  up ; 

There 's  a  poison-drop  in  man's  purest  cup. 

There  are  foes  that  >vatch  for  his  cradle-breath. 

And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  ? 

*  With  mouldering  bones  the  deeps  are  white. 

From  the  ice-clad  pole  to  the  tropics  bright ; — 

The  mermaid  hath  twisted  her  fingers  cold 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curls  of  gold. 

And  the  gods  of  ocean  have  frown’d  to  see 
The  mariner's  bed  iu  their  halls  of  glee ; 

Hath  earth  no  groves,  that  ye  thus  must  spread 
The  boundless  sea  for  the  thronging  dead  ? 

*  Ye  build, — ye  build, — but  ye  enter  not  in. 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devour’d  in  their  sin ; 

From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die, 

Kre  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  weary  eye ; 

As  the  kings  of  the  cloud-erown’d  pyramid 
Their  noteless  bones  in  oblivion  hid ; 

Ye  slumber  unmark’d  'mid  the  desolate  main. 

While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain.* 

Wc  make  no  apology  either  to  Mr.  Montgomery  or  to  our 
readers  for  having  step|)ed  aside  to  pluck  these  flowers  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  growth.  We  now  hasten  to  conclude  our  notice  of  the 
Lectures  which  have  suggested  the  train  of  remarks  in  the  present 
Article.  Wc  ought  before,  perhaps,  to  have  given  some  more 
distinct  account  of  their  Contents;  instead  of  which,  we  have  ex¬ 
tracted  ])as8a^C8  from  all  parts  of  the  volume,  to  serve  our  own 
purpose ;  which  we  are  sure  the  Author  will  forgive  us  for  doing, 
when  wc  add,  that  our  purpose  has  partly  been,  to  recommend  the 
work  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  by  shewing  that  it  is  truly  ‘  prose 
‘  by  a  ])oet.'  The  Lectures  are  six  in  numl^r.  The  first  asserts, 
in  a  strain  of  fervid  eulogy,  the  pre-eminence  of  poetry  among 
the  arts.  The  second  defines,  or  rather  describes  ‘  what  is 
‘  |>octicar — in  sights  and  sounds,  in  place  and  circumstance,  in 
the  aspects  of  visible  nature  and  the  realities  of  human  life.  The 
form  of  poetry,  the  characteristics  of  prose  and  verse,  Hebrew 
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poetry,  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  and  English  metres,  are  the 
subject  of  Lect.  iii.  The  fourth  treats  of  the  Diction  of  Poetry  ; 
the  next,  of  the  various  classes  of  poetry ;  and  the  concluding 
lecture  is  on  the  poetical  character  and  the  themes  and  influences 
of  |K)etr)'.  To  these  I^ectures  are  added,  a  Retrospect  of  Litera¬ 
ture  in  three  sections,  and  a  View  of  Modem  English  Literature 
in  two,  which,  after  having  been  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  were  printed  in  the  flrst  volume  of  “  The  Metropolitan'”, 
edited  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

What  poetry  is,  it  is  much  easier  to  describe  than  to  deflne; 
which  holds  good  of  many  other  things.  Moliere'’8  Imirgeois 
gentilhomme  is  facetiously  told  by  his  instructor,  ‘  que  tout 
‘  ce  qui  fi'est  point  vers  est  prose ^  et  tout  ce  qui  fi'est  pohit  prose 
^  est  vers.''  Now  this  would  really  seem,  from  Mr.  Montgomery **8 
account  of  the  matter,  to  be  very  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  in  the 
way  of  definition. 

‘  Poetry/  says  Mr.  IMontgomer}’,  ‘  in  the  sense  which  I  propose  to 
have  always  in  mind,  is  verse,  in  contradistinction  to  prose  ;  and  tliis  is 
the  sense  (define  and  dispute  as  we  may  respecting  the  ethereal  quality 
itself)  in  which  every  beidy  uses  the  word.  Poetry,  to  be  con^plete, 
must  be  verse  ;  and  all  the  w  it  of  man  cannot  supply  a  more  convenient 
definition.  Every  thing  else  w'hich  may  be  insisted  on  as  essential  to 
good  poetry  is  ttol  jyeculiar  to  it,  but  mav,  with  due  discretion  and 
happy  effect,  Im?  incorporated  in  prose.  Poetry  cannot  be  separated 
from  verse  without  becoming  prose ;  nor  can  prose  assume  the  form  of 
verse  without  ceasing  to  be  prose  altogether.  It  is  true  that,  according 
to  common  parlance,  |>oetry  in  this  sense  may  be  p»*osaic,  that  is,  it 
may  have  the  ordinary  qualities  of  prose,  though  it  still  retain  its 
jwculiar  vehicle, —  metre ;  and  prose  may  be  poetical,  that  is,  it  maybe 
invested  with  all  the  customary  attributes  of  verse,  except  that  same 
peculiar  and  incommunicable  one — metre.  The  change,  however,  is 
rarely  to  the  advantage  of  either. 

‘  Vet  w’hcn  a  w'riter  of  fine  fiincy  and  commanding  powers  of  diction, 
(like  Dryden,  in  the  instance  lately  quoted,)  from  the  nature  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  his  subject,  almost  unconsciously  grows  jioetical, — the 
poetry  of  his  thoughts,  images,  or  facts,  come  out  as  naturally  as  a 
blush  or  smile  over  a  beautiful  countenance ;  his  pathos,  sublimity,  or 
picturesque  descriptions,  are  in  season  and  in  place  ;  they  produce  their 
instant  effect,  and  are  gone,  like  the  smile  or  the  blush,  while  we  are 
gazing  upon  them,  leaving  the  general  aspect  unchanged. 

*  Prosaic  verse,  every  Innly  knows,  is  what  any  body  may  W'rite,  and 
nobody  wdll  endure ;  nor,  in  a  polite  age,  can  it,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  rendered  attractive.  But  poetical  prose,  though  the 
dullest,  heaviest,  clumsiest  kind  of  literature,  has,  in  some  notorious 
instances,  found  more  favour.  In  French,  indeed,  from  the  absolute 
want  of  a  genuine  poetical  diction, — neither  the  rhythm,  the  rhyme, 
nor  the  reason,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  language,  allowing  “  thoughts 
that  breathe”  to  vent  themselves  in  **  w'ords  that  burn,” — a  florid  prose 
style  has  been  adopted  with  signal  effect  in  the  T^h^maque  of  Fenelon, 
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hich  no  master)'  of  his  native  tongue  could  have  made  tolerable  in 
French  verse,  any  more  than  the  roost  consummate  mastery  of  our  own 
could  make  tolerable  to  a  good  ear  in  English  prose.*  pp.  76,  7* 

Some  works  of  this  description,  it  is  remarked,  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  read  in  our  ‘  refractory  language',  but  their  day  is  gone 
by.  llervey’s  Meditations,  Mrs.  Collier's  translation  of  Gesner's 
Death  of  Abel,  and  Macpherson's  *  rhapsodies,'  arc  briefly  and 
somewhat  severely  criticised.  The  Lecturer  then  proceeds  to 
shew,  that,  although  ‘  there  is  reason,  as  well  as  custom,  in  that 
‘  conventional  simplicity  which  best  becomes  prose,  and  that  con- 

*  ventional  ornament  which  is  allowed  to  verse,  splendid  ornament 

*  is  no  more  essential  to  verse,  than  naked  simplicity  is  to  prose.' 
The  noblest  and  most  impassioned  scenes  of  our  great  Dramatist 
are  frequently  distinguished  from  prose  only  by  the  cadence  of 
the  verse. 

‘  How  much  the  power  of  poetry  depends  upon  the  nice  inflections 
of  rhythm  alone,  may  be  proved,  by  taking  the  finest  passtiges  of 
Milton  or  Shakspeare,  and  merely  putting  them  into  prosed  with  the 
least  possible  variation  of  the  worcls  themselves.  The  attempt  would 
l)e  like  gathering  up  dewdrops,  which  appear  jewels  and  pearls  on  the 
grass,  but  run  into  water  into  the  hand :  the  essence  and  the  elements 
remain,  but  the  grace,  the  sparkle,  and  the  form  are  gone.  But,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  metrical  arrangement  of  syllables,  there  is  an  inde¬ 
scribable  mannerism  which  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose.*  p.  83. 

This  remark  is  finely  illustrated  by  an  example  taken  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  a  subsequent  lecture,  treating  of  the 
diction  of  poetry,  Mr.  Montgomery  gives  an  amusing  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  what  is  poetical  and  what  is  prosaic  in 
phraseology ;  and  at  the  same  time  shews,  ‘  how  evanescent  is 

*  poetical  spirit,  how  inconvertible  poetic  diction',  by  translating 
three  lines  from  Ariers  song  in  the  Tempest,  into  words  perfectly 
synonymous. 

'  Nothing  in  him  that  doth  Jade, 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change  • 

Into  something  rich  and  strange,*** 

*  There’s  nothing  in  him  that  decays. 

But  undergoes  an  alteration  from  the  water 
Into  something  valuable  and  uncommon* 

Here,  every  one  perceives  that  the  poetry  has  escaped,  and  that 
the  residuum  is  nat  prose. 

At  the  head  of  the  English  prose  writers  whose  compositions 
the  most  nearly  resemble  poetry,  stands  Jeremy  Taylor;  and  a 
florid  paragraph  from  the  first  section  of  his  ‘  Holy  Dying'  is 
cited  with  a  view  to  shew,  how  far  short  his  ornate  rhetoric  falls 
of  the  genuine  character  of  poetical  composition.  There  is  a  rich 
accumulation  of  thoughts,  an  opulence  of  imagery,  a  power  of 
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diction,  but  resembling  ‘  an  inventory  of  ideas  and  metaphors, 
‘  rather  than  a  select  and  well  harmonised  array  of  such  as  would 
‘  l>est  impress  the  mind  and  affect  the  heart,  on  the  most  solemn 
‘  of  all  subjects — man's  mortality.' 

‘And  such/  continues  Mr.  Montgomery,  ‘is  the  general  character 
of  composition  in  the  multitudinous  works  of  this  “  old  man  eloquent.** 
He  is  never  carried  awiv  hy  the  fervency  of  jmssion  ;  he  always  pre¬ 
serves  his  presence  of  unnd  and  self-jHissession  ;  he  can  draw  u}H)n  the 
treasures  of  his  imagination  to  any  amount,  and  can  multiply  examples 
and  illustrations  at  leisure,  to  enforce  his  arguments  with  what  may 
be  called  “cumulative  evidence.**  II is  crowded  sentences  are  like 
])iles  of  magnificent  furniture  in  the  upholsterer*8  show-rooms ;  not 
tastefully  displayed  in  the  halls  and  sahstiis  of  a  royal  palace.  They 
resemble  instruments  of  war,  curiously  displayed  in  a  national  armoury; 
not  glittering  from  afar,  like  those  of  well  appointed  legions  marching 
to  battle.. ..Hence,  with  all  his  learning,  genius,  and  industry,  Jeremy 
Taylor  never  could  be  a  poet,  l)ocause  he  never  went  beyond  himself — 
iN'side  himself,  if  you  will.  He  has  put  the  questimi  beyond  doubt : 
he  tried  verse  ;  but  his  lines  are  like  petrifactions,  glittering,  and  hard, 
and  cold;  formed  by  a  slow  but  certain  process  in  the  laboratory  of  al>- 
stnict  thought ;  not  like  fiowers,  springing  sjMintaneously  from  a  kind¬ 
ly  soil,  fresh,  and  fragrant,  and  blooming  in  o^kmi  day.  The  erudite 
Jiviiie  is  always  in  his  study.... Full  of  |M)etic  materials  as  his  prose  is, 
those  uiaterials  are  seldom  poetically  dis|M>sed.*  pp.  IK)~1)1. 

Nor  is  his  composition  tuned  to  the  car.  Wc  agree  with  Mr. 
Montgomery  in  deprecating  *  |.rose  run  mad';  but  prose  has  its 
rhythm,  as  well  as  poetry,  or  is  at  least  susceptible  of  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  collocation  not  less  pleasing.  Of  this.  Hooker  and  Milton  af¬ 
ford  some  exquisite  examples;  and  to  his  nice  perception  and 
careful  observance  of  the  melody  and  cadences  of  prose  diction, 
the  lK*auty  of  llolK'rt  Hall's  compositions  is  greatly  owing.  King 
James's  Translators  have  admirably  succeeded  in  their  modula¬ 
tion  of  the  language,  in  many  parts  of  their  Version  of  the  ])oetical 
Imoks.  In  this  res|H'ct,  Low th's  Version  is  decidedly  inferior; 
and  here  all  critical  translators  are  found  to  fail.  We  could  have 
wished  that  Mr.  Montgomery  had  devoted  a  lecture  to  prose 
com)>osition. 

Wc  are  pleased  to  find  Gray's  merits  properly  ajiprcciatcd  and 
vindicatetl.  He  is  pronounced  to  he  ‘one  of  the  few,  the  very 
‘  few  of  our  greatest  poets,  who  deserve  to  he  studied  in  every 
*  line,  for  the  apprehension  of  that  wonderful  sweetness,  jmwer, 
‘and  splendour  of  versification  which  has  made  him  (scholastic 
‘  and  difficult  as  he  is)  one  of  the  most  popular  of  writers,  though 
‘  his  rhymes  are  occasionally  flat,  and  his  phrases  heathen  Greek 
‘  to  onlinary  n*aders.'  The  secret  of  his  siqiremacy  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  in  ‘the  consummate  art  with  which  his  diction  is  elabo- 
‘  ratetl  into  the  most  melodious  concatenation  of  syllables,'  and 
the  lines  implicated  so  as  to  ‘  evolve  in  progression,'  carrying  the 
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mind  onward  to  the  close.  These  felicities  of  language,  in  both 
the  sound  and  significance  of  the  words  emuloyed,  are  felt  even 
by  the  vulgar  who  have  minds  and  ears;  felt,  tnough  not  understood 
by  them.  But  what  is  stranger,  they  are  as  little  understood  by 
many  who  set  up  for  poets,  and  others  who  pass  for  critics.  It 
has  even  been  mistaken  for  a  proof  of  genius,  to  despise  that  art 
by  which  genius  w  orks,  and  to  regard  as  a  thing  of  no  importance, 
that  the  instrument  should  be  tuned  which  the  poet  has  to  make 
vocal,  l^oetry,  in  the  present  day,  is  written  so  exclusively  for 
the  eye,  that  the  picturesque  in  language  alone  is  studied,  to  the 
utter  disregard  of  what  is  harmonious.  There  are,  indeed,  noble 
exceptions.  Campbelfs  poetry  is  always  melody;  so  is  Mont¬ 
gomery’s.  Wordsworth’s  sonnets  are  generally  perfect  in  roodu> 
lation.  IVioore’s  versification  is  often,  but  not  always  musical. 
Mrs.  llemans  astonishes  us  by  the  exquisite  melody  of  some  of 
her  comjwsitions,  contrasted  with  the  harshness  and  carelessness 
of  her  versification  on  other  occasions.  Of  some  other  writers  who 
have  attained  popularity,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  ever 
read  aloud  their  own  poetry,  or  whether,  if  they  have  done  so, 
they  have  an  ear.  Such  }K>etry,  wanting  the  most  essential  charm 
of  verse,  cannot  be  permanent,  although  it  is  not  perceived  why 
it  w  ill  not  lx?  so.  That  which  pleases  the  fancy  through  the  eye, 
may  ])lease  the  many  for  a  time ;  but  that  which  delights  the  car, 
will  alone  be  cherished  by  the  memory,  and  endure  the  test  of 
perpetual  repetition. 

Boetry  is  a  subject  that  would  be  Ixjtter  understood,  did  not 
every  one  8up|>osc  himself  to  be  already  fully  acquainted  with  it, 
when  he  has  read  an  art  of  poetry,  and  acquired  the  knack  of 
rhyming.  These  Lectures  will  render  a  useful  service  to  literature, 
if  they  but  lessen  tlie  confidence  of  polite  ignorance,  and  produce 
the  conviction,  that  Poetry  is  indeed  neither  a  mere  pastime,  nor 
a  mechanical  production,  nor  a  superficial  exercise  of  the  faculties, 
but  ‘  the  short-hand  of  thought,’  the  hieroglyphic  of  feeling, — that 
to  language  which  music  is  to  sound,  and  sunshine  to  ligiit, — the 
most  excellent  of  the  fine  arts,  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  the 
handmaid  to  devotion.  All  this,  he  who  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
these  l.ecturcs  will  feel  it  to  be.  The  genius  of  the  Poet  could 
alone  have  inspired  and  directed  the  taste  of  the  critic ;  and  no  in¬ 
telligent  reader  can  rise  from  the  perusal  without  catching  in  some 
degree  the  reflection  of  the  enthusiasm  which  lights  up  its  pages.  We 
have  sometimes  felt  occasion  to  differ  from  Mr.  Montgomery  in  opi¬ 
nion,  though  to  no  one,  in  his  own  walk  of  criticism,  should  we  so 
w  illingly  defer  as  an  authority ;  but  his  criticisms  arc  always 
worth  attending  to,  and  the  entire  volume  will  to  the  genuine 
lovers  of  jmetry  be  replete  alike  with  instruction  and  delight. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  present  times  are  unfavourable  to 
the  production  or  the  success  of  poetry.  Literature  has,  like  the 
vegetable  world,  its  seasons;  and  different  species  have. their 
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especial  tiroes  for  putting  forth  their  fullest  luxuriance,  or  their 
bearing  years.  The  present  is  the  period  of  diffusion,  of  growth, 
not  of  elaboration.  ’^Fhe  trees  of  the  garden  are  making  wood, 
rather  than  bearing  fruit.  But  let  us  not  mistake  these  alterna- 
tions  for  decline  or  decay.  When  the  feverish  excitement  of  the 
present  times  has  subsided,  when  men  have  leisure  to  reflect  and  to 
feel,  when  the  knowledge  that  is  making  has  riiiened  into  wisdom, 
when  the  provision  for  the  necessaries  of  life  snail  not  swallow  up 
the  means  of  obtaining  its  intellectual  luxuries,  and  other  books  shall 
find  a  sale  than  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  either  tools  or 
toys, — then  Poetry  shall  resume  its  infliience,  and  the  revived  demand 
will  not  fail  to  originate  a  fresh  supply.  In  the  mean  time,  new 
materials  for  the  sublimest  poetr}'  are  being  accumulated  in  the 
records  of  the  past  and  the  ever  widening  pros])ects  of  the  future. 
Hitherto,  the  former  has  lieen  the  chief  fount  of  poetic  inspiration ; 
but,  to  a  devout  and  ardent  spirit,  there  is  a  never  failing  spring 
of  elevated  feeling  that  the  world  knows  not  of,  in  the  aspirations 
of  hope,  in  the  destinies  of  human  nature,  in  the  glorious  things  of 
promise  and  prophecy,  and  in  the  world  to  come. 


Art.  II.  Taxation,  Revenue,  Expenditure,  Potrer,  Statistics,  and 
Dehl  of'  the  whole  British  Empire ;  their  Origin,  Progress,  and 
present  State,  With  an  Estimate  of  the  Capital  and  Kesources 
of  the  Empire,  and  a  practical  Plan  for  applying  them  to  the 
Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt.  The  whole  founded  on,  and 
illustrated  by,  Official  Tables  and  Authentic  Documents.  By 
Pablo  Pebrer,  Member  of  several  Scientific  and  Literary  Societies. 
8vo.,  pp.  XX.,  548.  Price  18j.  London,  1833. 

is  a  very  extraordinary  volume ;  extraordinary  for  the 
immense  laliour  that  must  have  l>ecn  bestowed  in  collecting 
and  arranging  the  multifarious  details  which  compose  the  sur¬ 
prising  mass  of  statistical  information,  and  more  especially  as  the 
work  of  a  foreigner.  It  is  no  unusual  thing,  indeed,  for  English¬ 
men  to  be  indebted  to  foreign  writers  for  the  best  account  of  their 
own  history  and  institutions.  Rapin,  De  Lolmc,  Dupin,  Cottu, 
and  Cesar  Moreau  have,  in  this  res^iect,  laid  them  under  the 
deepest  obligations ;  and  of  the  invaluable  labours  of  the  last  of 
these,  Mr.  Pebrer  has  availed  himself  in  the  present  work.  Still, 
that  our  learned  Spaniard  should  have  so  successfully  surmounted 
the  peculiar  disadvantages  and  difficulties  with  which  he  has  had 
to  contend,  writing,  as  well  as  prosecuting  his  researches,  in  a 
Linkage  not  his  own,  is  truly  surprising.  ‘  Sensible,’  he  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  of  the  little  weight  attached  to  foreign  authorities,  in 
‘  matters  of  national  interest  and  internal  economy,  great  care 
*  has  been  taken  to  select  native  authors,  and  great  exertions 
‘  employed  in  consulting  national  authorities.’ 
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‘  A  considerable  number  of  historical  works  have  been  perused ;  the 
liest  writers  on  the  National  Debt,  Taxation,  Public  Revenue  and 
Ex|)enditure  (among  whom  Sir  J.  Sinclair  ranks  pre-eminent)  have 
beiMi  examin^  and  compared;  parliamentary  records  and  official 
accounts  have  been  checked  and  collated ;  and  it  may  be  safely  as¬ 
serted,  that  few  facts  are  stated,  which  do  not  rest  upon  the  most 
approved  domestic  authority  and  the  most  authentic  documents. 
Should  any  discrepancies  l)e  found  in  the  Official  Tables,  they  must 
be  attributed  to  tne  mystified,  confused,  and  complicated  manner  in 
which  the  public  accounts  are  kept :  they  have  been  selected  and  com¬ 
piled  with  considerable  labour  and  research  from  hundreds  of  folio 
volumes ;  and  the  Author  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  ^n- 
tlemen  of  the  British  Museum  for  their  great  trouble,  and  for  their 
kindness  in  occasionally  allowing  him  the  use  of  a  private  room.’  p.  xi. 

Not  without  reason,  Mr.  Pebrer  complains  of  the  superficial 
and  im|)erfect  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  the  wealth  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  treated  by  the  few 
national  writers  who  have  attempted  it.  In  the  few  tables  which 
he  lias  taken  from  Colquhoun,  the  correction  of  the  numerous 
and  unaccountable  errors  with  which  they  abounded,  has,  he 
states,  been  more  tedious  and  troublesome  than  the  construction 
of  new  ones.  The  object  of  the  present  work  is  no  other  than 
‘  to  ])lace  Ixjforc  the  British  Legislature,  at  one  view,  the  whole 
‘  statistical  and  financial  economy  of  the  British  Empire  in  all  its 
‘  ramifications;’*  and  some  general  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking  will  be  obtained  from  a  view  of  the 
table  of  Contents. 


‘  Part  I.  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  op  Taxation, 
i  Revenue,  and  Expenditure.  First  Period.  From  the  earliest 
1  times  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  INIary.  Second  Period.  From 
j  the  Accession  of  Elizalicth  to  the  Revolution  in  1(>B8.  Third  Period. 
From  the  lieginning  of  the  Reign  of  William  III.  to  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1815.  Fourth  Period,  From  the  Peace  of  Paris  to  the 
jiresent  Time.  Chronological  Table  of  Wars  and  Treaties.  Tables 
of  Revenue,  Expenditure,  &c. 

‘Part  II.  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  op  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt  and  Funding  System.  First  Period.  From  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Accession  of  George  III.  Second  Period.  From 
the  Accession  of  George  III.,  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815.  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Bank.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  Third  Period,  From  the  Peace  of  Paris  to  the  present  time. 
Tables  of  the  Debt,  Bank,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

I  ‘  Part  III.  Estimate  op  the  Capital,  Power,  and  Resources 

I  OK  the  British  Empire  in  all  Parts  op  the  World.  Sect.  1. 
Introduction,  Data,  Authorities,  and  Reasoning  on  which  the  Esti¬ 
mate  are  founded.  2.  Capital,  &c.,  &c.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Htatistiel  Tables  to  Ditto.  3.  Extent  and  Importance  of  British 
Possessions  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  4.  Capital,  &c.,  &c.  of  Bri- 
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tish  Dependencies  in  Kurojie:— and  Stiitistiail  Table.  .5.  Capital, 
^c.y  \c.,  uf  North  American  Colonies  : — and  Statistical  Table.  0.  Ca- 
]»itnl,  ^^c.,  v\'c.,  uf  West  Indies: — and  Statistical  Tables.  7-  Capit4il, 
^:c.,  ^c.,  of  Hritish  Colonies  in  the  Indian  Ocean: — and  Statistical 
Table.  H.  Capital,  ^'c.,  &c.,  of  British  Settlements  in  Africa : — and 
Statistical  Table,  lb  Capital,  iS:c.,  &c.,  of  Settlements  in  Australia  : 
~and  Statisticil  Table.  10.  Capital,  ^c.,  &c.,  of  East  Indian  Em¬ 
pire.  Tables  of  the  Uerenue,  Statistics,  and  Debt  of  India.  11. 
General  Hecapitiilation  of  the  Capital,  &c.,  of  the  whole  British  Em¬ 
pire: — and  Statistical  Table. 

‘  Part  IV.  Effects  of  the  Taxation  hequired  to  pay  the 
Intkiiest  of  the  National  Debt  ;  and  a  practical  Plan  for 
ITS  Liquii>ation.  Sect.  1.  InHuence  and  Results  of  Taxation,  iec. 

2.  Opinions  of  English  Writers  concerning  the  National  Debt,  ^’c. 

3.  Bases  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liipiidation  of  the  National  Debt.  4. 
Practica!)ility  of  the  Plan  and  its  advantages  to  all  parties  and  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Ci,  Objections  to  the  Plan  answered.  Tables 
to  Part  IV.  Conclusion.* 

Wliatcvcr  may  be  thought  of  the  Author’s  Plan  for  tlic  Id- 
ijuidation  of  the  Debt,  which  will  be  exjilained  hereafter,  the 
substantial  value  of  his  work  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  liis  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  feasihle- 
ness  and  advantages  of  tlie  remedy  he  ])roposcs  for  that  enormous 
incubus  upon  the  springs  of  industry  ;  nor  upon  the  entire  just¬ 
ness  of  his  views  with  regard  to  tlie  disastrous  operation  of  the 
Debt  itself.  The  fourth  part,  which  is  devoted  to  this  subject, 
extends  to  but  a  few  pages,  while  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  developing  the  astonishing  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
British  Empire.  That  Pmipire  presents,  to  a  philosophic  foreigner, 
a  stuiK'iulous  enigma. 

'  In  contemplating  the  mighty  structure,*  says  our  Author,  'while 
the  n*Hectiug  mind  is  astonished  at  the  solidity  of  its  constituent  parts, 
it  is  no  loss  surprisetl  at  the  many  and  striking  evils  which  are  visible 
at  the  very  foundation  of  that  w’onderful  fabric,  and  w'hich  seem  to 
pervade  its  whole  fnune.  The  greatest  contradictions,  the  most  un¬ 
accountable  economical  paradoxes,  the  most  perplexing  anomalies,  are 
met  with  at  every  step  of  the  inquiry.  There  is  found  an  immense 
exet'ss  of  capital,  the  very  source  of  prcnluction,  causing  distress  instead 
of  prosjHjrity  amongst  its  owners  !  An  extraordinary  excess  of  labour, 
the  very  cause  of  wealth,  producing  poverty,  ruin,  and  misery  amongst 
the  lalnnirers  themselves  !  A  great  and  powerful  empire,  where  know¬ 
ledge,  invention,  and  art  have  multiplied  in  a  boundless  manner  the 
means  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  its  wants, 
comforts,  and  luxuries ;  but  where  the  very  |H;rfection  of  these  springs 
of  human  and  social  happiness  occasions  misfortune,  distress,  and  per¬ 
petual  agitation  amongst  the  members  of  that  great  empire  itself! 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  hidden  defect  in  that  mighty  structure, 
something  wrong  in  the  combination  of  that  W'ondcrful  system,  or  some 
misdirection  of  the  immense  resources  of  that  greatest  of  empires.*  p.  v. 
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There  are,  as  we  believe,  many  things  wrong ;  and  a  strong 
presumption  lies  against  the  soundness  of  reasonings  which 
would  refer  to  any  single  defect,  to  any  one  cause,  the  irregu¬ 
larities  and  inequalities,  and  consequent  sufferings,  which  are 
found  coexisting  with  all  this  wealth  and  prosperity.  Apart  from 
any  such  main  defect  or  disturbing  force,  the  very  complexity  and 
nicety  of  the  social  machinery,  tlie  multiplicity  of  tne  internal 
movements,  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  action,  the  delicacy 
of  the  operations  upon  which  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
whole  and  of  each  part  defends,  would  almost  sufficiently  account 
for  all  the  individual  sufferings  and  distress  which  occur  in  such 
a  state  of  society. 

Hut,  whether  they  can  be  rightly  accounted  for  or  not,  they 
are  felt — felt  so  as  sometimes  to  s])Tead  alarm  and  despondency 
over  the  minds  of  many  who  are  not  alarmists  by  profession,  or 
for  sinister  purposes.  The  anomalies  above  described  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Great  Britain,  are  scarcely  more  surprising  and  |>crplex- 
ing  to  an  intelligent  foreigner,  than  the  preposterous  manner  in 
which  her  own  politicians,  ignorant  of  the  immense  resources  of 
the  empire,  croak  over  the  public  burdens,  and  jx'rpetually  pre¬ 
dict  all  sorts  of  ruin.  Very  few  persons  in  this  country  have  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  means  or  the  capital,  the  extent  or  the 
resources  of  the  empire  which  engirdles  the  world,  and  levies  tri¬ 
bute  on  all  nations. 

'  There  does  not  exist,*  remarks  !llr.  Pebrer,  *  the  record  of  a  nation 
ever  ruling  such  a  number  of  inhabitants,  possessing  such  vast  terri¬ 
tories,  having  such  immense  colonies,  and  commanding  such  extensive 
dominions  all  over  the  world,  as  England  does  at  the  present  time. 
They  encircle  the  glol)e  as  it  were.  From  Heligoland  to  Quebec,  from 
this  stronghold  to  the  fortified  ISfalta,  from  the  impregnable  Gibraltar 
to  the  im|>ortnnt  Ca|>c  of  Good  Ilo])e,  from  the  military  rock  of  St.  He¬ 
lena  to  the  rich  Ceylon, — scarcely  can  there  be  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  a  place  where  a  W'arehouse  of  British  goods  does  not  rear 
its  head,  and  a  squadron  is  not  at  all  times  ready  to  defend  British 
propt'rty. 

‘  Thus,  English  capital  is  spread  over  all  her  dominions,  and  in¬ 
vested  in  forwarding  the  productions  of  her  remote  and  extensive  pos¬ 
sessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  that  a  grand  political 
and  economical  question  is  often  agitated  in  respect  to  these  colonies ; 
namely,  whether  England  receives  a  compensation  for  the  large  capital 
employed  in  these  possessions ;  or  whether  she  derives  any  commercial 
advantages  from  them,  which  she  might  not  have  without  them  ;  and, 
cons<*quently,  whether  it  would  not  be  much  more  fulvantageous  to  the 
British  interests,  revenue,  and  capital,  to  emancipate  them  from  her 
rule. 

‘  But  leanng  these  vital  questions  to  the  able  contending  parties, 
and  entertaining  an  equal  regard  for  l)oth,  the  author  cannot  but 
agree  with  one  of  them,  that  from  the  very  day  on  which  the  ada- 
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inantine  chain  alwve  described  shall  either  be  broken  or  abandoned  to 
other  growers,  the  mighty  England  will  begin  to  cease  to  be  the  First 
of  Nations ;  her  iiiHuence  over  the  commercial  world  will  be  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  her  proud  trident  will  undoubtedly  lose  the  respect  it  now 
C4»mmands  from  all  nations.  But  until  that  day  hapiK'iis,  (and,  for 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  may  it  be  retarded  for  ages !)  it 
must  Ik?  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  these  possessions  not  only  constitute 
an  integral  part  of  (treat  Britain,  but  that  their  value  birms  an  essen¬ 
tial  iwrtion  of  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  British  empire.* 

pp.  309—371. 

W^e  have  never  been  disposed  to  depreciate  tlie  iin}>ortance  of 
even  the  West  India  Colonies,  burdensome  as  they  have  been 
rendered  to  this  country  hy  the  lx)unties  and  imposts  which  have 
been  found  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  the  sugar  monopoly, 
and  to  keep  down  the  slaves.  But  what  are  those  Colonies  in 
comparison  with  the  boundless  field  of  commercial  enterprise 
which  our  Indian  empire  presents?  The  capital  invested  in  the 
Nortli  American  Colonies,  too,  is  even  greater  in  proportion  than 
in  the  West  Indies;  especially  the  fixed  capital  in  the  shape  of 
public  works  and  buildings ;  and  the  progressive  annual  increase 
of  emigration  to  these  colonies,  is  raising  the  aggregate  of  British 
capital  invested  in  them,  hy  rapid  strides.  Besides  these,  the 
Cu])e  Colony  and  Australia  arc  fast  rising  in  wealth  and  im¬ 
portance.  Yet,  our  all-for-cconomy  men  talk  of  the  expetliency 
of  getting  rid  of  the  colonies  as  fast  as  possible ;  that  is,  of  throw¬ 
ing  down  the  bulwarks  of  our  commerce,  as  the  cheapest  means 
of  preserving  it,  and  of  destroying  the  main  securities  of  our 
maritime  ascendancy  as  a  saving  to  the  State  !  The  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  principle  could  not  receive  a  more  astounding 
illustration  than  in  the  speculations  of  some  of  our  financial 
et'onoinists.  *rhe  productive  powers  of  this  country  are  so  gi¬ 
gantic,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  debt,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
the  exj>onses  of  Government  are  inconsiderable,  it  would  seem 
almost  absurd  to  s|)eak  of  the  eountry’^s  not  affording  to  keep  up 
its  colonial  establishments.  The  following  is  our  Author’s  esti 
mate  of  the  aggregate  of  the  wealth,  capital,  and  power  of  Great 
Britain. 

*  It  ap{H?ars  that,  according  to  the  moderate  calculation  adopted  in 
all  these  estimates,  there  exists,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  (vreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  u  rapital,  ])ublic  and  private,  of  3,679,r)(K),(KM)/. 

‘  The  greatest  part  of  this  enormous  capital  is  beneficially  employed 
in  creating  substantial  ])ro|)erty,  and  in  promoting  industry  and  enter 
prist?  in  the  multifarious  pursuits  and  occupations  by  wdiich  the  neces* 
saries,  the  ctanfiirts,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  arc  raised  and  provided* 
*Jlie  most  useful  and  im|K>rtant  of  these  is  Agriculture,  which  raises, 
in  all  its  branches,  annual  pHsluce  to  the  value  of  246,(3(K),000/. ;  or 
fifty-two  millions  and  a  half  more  than  the  total  produce  of  this 
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brunch  in  France,  considered  to  l)e  the  first  uffricultural  country  in 
Europe.  The  value  of  the  produce  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  in  the 
Unitetl  Kingdom,  is  21 ,40(>,(>f)f)/.  The  pro<luce  and  profits  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  classes  engaged  in  Inland  Trade,  amount  to  the  lar^  sum  of 
411,425, (KK)/.  And  of  those  important  branches  to  all  maritime^  na¬ 
tions,  the  Coasting  Trade  and  the  Fisheries,  the  former  yields 
and  the  latter  3,400,000/.  The  annual  gains  of  all  those 
engaged  in  Shipping  and  Foreign  Tnide,  amount  to  34,398,059/. 
The  profits  of  Bankers  may  be  stated  at  4,500,000/. ;  and  the  income 
derived  from  property  invested  in  foreign  securities,  including  the  sum 
annually  remitted  from  India,  is  estimated  at  4,5(K),0(K)/.  Lastly,  the 
capital,  labour,  and  machinery  employed  in  all  the  numerous  and  ex¬ 
tensive  branches  of  Manufactures,  annually  raise  produce  valued  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  14H,050,(K)0/. ! 

‘  Thus,  the  grand  result  of  the  combination  of  the  prodigious  capital 
above  stated,  with  all  animate  and  inanimate  power,  is  the  annual  crea- 
tiim  of  proiluce  and  property  to  the  amount  of  514,823,059/.! ! 

*  Such  are  the  astonishing  effects  of  the  wealth,  talent,  industry, 
and  intelligence  concentrated  in  this  extraordinary  country :  such  is 
the  immense  capital,  and  such  are  the  amazing  productive  powers  of 
th  is  little  isle — this  “  precious  stone  Js*t  in  the  silver  sea”,  as  the  jioet 
calls  it.  But  even  his  portentous  imagination  was  far  from  conceiving 
the  power  which  “  that  little  world  ” — **  that  fortress  built  by  nature  ” 
— would  one  day  reach  :  he  could  not  even  have  fancied  that  thousands 
<»f  tons  of  g(H)ds  would  be  conveyed  with  a  speed  greater  than  that  of 
the  messenger  ])igeons  of  Aleppo  and  Antwerp :  he  could  not  have 
imagined,  that,  by  the  combined  aid  of  steam  and  capital,  the  product¬ 
ive  powers  of  each  of  that  “  happy  breed  of  men  ”  would  be  rendered 
e<jual  to  the  simple  exertions  of  several  hundred  individuals  ! 

*  From  all  this  may  be  easily  concluded  how  imperfect  have  been 
the  statements  of  those  who  have  calculated  the  productive  powers  of 
(Jreat  Britain,  and  compared  them  with  those  of  France  and  other 
C(»untries :  this  important  inquiry  and  comparison  is  reserved  for  an¬ 
other  opjK)rtunity ;  w’hile  suiheient  facts  and  data  are  here  stated  to 
give  the  mind  of  the  reader  more  just  and  correct  ideas  of  the  real 
pnMluctive  powers  and  capital  of  this  country ;  a  country,  however, 
only  to  !>e  considered  as  the  mighty  heart,  which  diffuses  strength  and 
vigour  throughout  all  the  limbs  of  that  gigantic  body,  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  ;  while  they,  by  a  strong  and  reciprocal  motion,  return  and  in¬ 
crease  its  vitality,  action,  and  power. 

‘  In  the  parts  more  immediately  connected  with  England,  and  in  all 
her  dependencies  in  Europe,  there  is  supposed  to  exist  a  capital  of 
27,1 15,f)94/. ;  and  the  produce  annually  raised,  is  valued  at  2,148,198/. 

‘  1  he  seven  important  North  American  possessions,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  Table,  have  a  capital  of  82,1 00,408/. ;  and  raise  annually  pro¬ 
duce  and  nn)perty  worth  17,820,829/. 

‘  The  West  India  Colonies,  with  a  capital  of  131,052,424/.,  raise 
cverv  year  produce  valued  at  22,498,872/. 

‘  The  whole  British  capital  in  Africa  amo'tnts  to  only  8,444,398/.; 
and  these  settlements,  un])r(Mlurtive  like  the  country  itself,  yield  an 
annual  protluce  of  only  l,(H)8,0f>5/. 

I)  2 
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*  To  compensate  for  this,  there  is  in  the  two  fertile  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  a  capital  of  27,509,781/.;  and  the  value  of  the  produce 
annually  raised  is  4,291,832/. 

‘  While  the  new,  but  rapidly  improving  settlements  in  Australia 
already  possess  a  capital  of  2,()8i,(KK)/. ;  and  raise  produce  amounting 
to  52(i,000/. 

*  It  is  alm<i6t  impossible  to  obtain  sutheient  data  and  facts,  on  which 
to  make  a  sound  calculation  of  the  immense  and  diversified  produc¬ 
tions  raised  in  the  mst  territories  of  British  India;  pe<»pled  by  such 
numerous  races,  all  differing  from  ourselves  in  habits,  religion,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  manner  of  living.  However,  by  the  help  of  a  multitude  of 
official  documents,  and  such  statistical  information  as  could  be  collected 
from  the  numemns  works  relating  to  that  region,  the  total  capital  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India  has  been  estimated  at  1,(»11,977>854/. ; 
and  the  pnaluce  and  property  annually  raised,  at  313,200,090/. 

‘  Thus,  the  total  aggregate  capital  existing  in  all  the  extent  of  the 
British  Empire  in  EurofH',  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  will 
amount  to  5,547,484,517/.;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  all  produce 
and  property  annually  raised  and  created  by  the  combination  of  that 
ctipital,  with  all  animate  and  inanimate  power,  to  870,175,755/.;  the 
total  |)opnlation  to  110,909,978;  and  the  total  extent  of  territory  to 
4,4.'i7,598  square  miles ;  with  a  superior  navy  of  27,000  men,  and  a 
regular  standing  army  of  90,419  men  in  Europe,  and  223,401  men  in 
India.*  pp.  472 — 470. 


A  Statistical  Tabic  is  annexed,  from  which  we  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  calculations. 


Great  llritain  and  Ire-  \ 
land  .  . 


Population. 


Geog.  Sq.  Miles.  Pub.  and  Priv.  Prop.  * 

3,679,500,000 


90,948 


I 


British  Dc|>endcncies )  i  '  i 

in  Europe  .  j  "  />/  J  k. 

North  Amer.  Colonics  911,229)  ^  oqa  aao  i 
West  Indies  .  .  733,617  J  | 

(MUStalCcyMl  ®*,000 

Africa  .  .  .  154,046  91,000 

Australia  .  .  39,685  1,496,000 


East  Indies  . 


27,115,094 

62,100,466 

131,052,424 

27,509,781 

6,444,398 
2,685,000 


89,577,20(i  826,650  1,611,077,354 


116,969,978  4,457,598  5,547,484,517 


■  In  the  alwvc  enumeration,  neither  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
nor  the  Ionian  Hepublic  is  included.  The  latter  is,  to  all  intents 


*  These  are  distinguished  in  the  Table. 
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and  purposes,  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  although  it  is  in 
form  an  inde|>endent  State,  under  the  protection  of  ‘  the  King 
‘  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  his  heirs  and  successors.’  The 
|>opulation  is  estimated  at  208,100  inhabitants.  That  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover  is  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  popular- 
tion  of  the  West  Indies  is  underrated,  as  is  that  of  the  North 
American  Colonies  and  Australia.  India  also,  including  the 
de]Kmdent  and  tributary  States,  contains  more  nearly  120  than 
00  millions.  We  have  elsewliere  set  down  the  total  aggregate  in 
round  numbers  at  150,000,000,  which  we  believe  to  be  within 
tlie  truth  *.  The  estimate  of  the  superficial  extent  of  the  British 
empire,  wliich  is  the  same  as  Balbi’s,  makes  it  considerably  larger 
til  an  the  Chinese  empire,  two  thirds  the  extent  of  the  Russian, 
and  almost  three  times  as  vast  as  that  of  Imperial  Rome,  which  it 
very  far  exceeds  in  populousness.  In  point  of  substantial  wealth 
and  moral  supremacy,  the  British  dominion  leaves  the  boasted 
em])ircs  of  antiquity  immcasureably  behind. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  general  Statistical 
Table,  is  the  comparative  view  it  exhibits  of  the  imports  and 
ex])orts,  and  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  produce  annually  raised 
in  (ireat  Britain  and  her  respective  colonies.  We  shall  merely  give 
those  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Value  of  Produce.  Import*  Into  the  Export*  from  the 

United  Kingdom.  United  Kingdom. 

West  Indies  .  .  22,490,672  9,087,914  5,521,109 

Mauritius  and  Ceylon  4,291  ,»k*32  054,006  372,026 

East  Indies  .  .  313,200,000  6,218,284  4,100,204 

Thus,  it  would  seem,  that  while  the  annual  produce  of  the  East 
Indies  is  fourteen  times  that  of  the  West  Indies,  this  country  im¬ 
ports  only  two  thirds  as  much  in  value  from  her  Indian  posses¬ 
sions,  that  she  does  from  her  sugar  colonies  in  the  W estem  he¬ 
misphere.  If  this  circumstance  may  be  thought,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  West  India  trade,  it  shews 
at  the  same  time,  how  much  the  prosperity  of  India  has  been  sa¬ 
crificed  to  it.  Upon  the  subject  of  opening  the  trade  to  India 
entirely,  Mr.  Pebrer  has  the  following  remarks. 

‘  Would  these  beneficial  results  *  (those  which  have  followed  the 
partial  ojKjning  of  the  trade  to  British  subjects  in  1813)  'continue 
their  progress,  if  the  trade  was  oi/i7c  opened  to  the  British  nation  ? 

Ought  the  British  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  buy  lands,  employ  their 
capital,  and  act  as  the  subjects  of  other  nations  do,  in  India  ?  Upon 
the  decision  of  these  questions  depends  the  happiness  or  misfortune, 
the  pros|)crity  or  distress,  of  millions  of  British  European  and  Indian 
subjects.  It  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  the  party  who  think  "  that 

*  Sec  Eclect.  Rev.  3<l  Scries,  Vol.  iv.  p.  493. 
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this  mcusure  would  lie  productive  of  more  mischief  than  go<xl/*  that 
the  application  of  British  capital,  activity,  and  industry,  to  Indian 
ajjriculture,  deficient  as  it  is  in  every  respect,  hut  es|H*cially  in  means, 
would  pnaluce  the  most  wonderful  results.  The  cultivation  of  sujjar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  above  all,  cotton,  might  lx?  increasetl  ad  infinitum^ 

All  men  conv’ersant  with  the  manners  and  ft*elings  of  the  natives  of  I 
India  agree  as  to  their  willing  disjM»8ition,  and  the  absence  of  all  jea¬ 
lousy  towards  the  Kuro|>ean8,  on  these  fwints :  all  parties  allow,  that 
the  soil  of  India,  its  extent,  variety  of  climate,  and  fertility,  arc  emi¬ 
nently  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  these  productions.  Kow,  after 
reflecting  1h»w  often  the  pHsluetion  and  supply  of  particular  articles 
has,  in  a  short  |H*riiHl,  passed  from  one  nation  to  another, — after  re¬ 
membering  how  the  pres4*nt  of  a  few  Merino  sheep,  injudiciously  made 
by  the  King  of  S|min  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  threw  Spanish  wind  out 
i»f  the  Knglish  market, — and  considering  how  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
passed  from  the  Spanish  colonies  to  the  North  Americans,  and  how 
the  Spanish  American  indigo  was  superseded  by  its  immense  produc¬ 
tion  in  India,  and  this  by  a  very  limited  number  of  industrious  Bri¬ 
tish  individuals,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, — one  is  really  at  a 
hiss  to  stH*  why  the  same  results  should  not  ensue  with  regard  to  sugar 
and  coffee,  and  particularly,  why  tobacco  and  cotton,  which  arc  of 
easier  cultivation,  and  reqtiire  less  skill  than  indigo,  cmild  not  be 
brought  to  supersede  the  two  staple  exports  of  North  America ; 
thereby  saving  five  millions  a  year,  which  we  now  pay  fi>r  the  last  ar¬ 
ticle  afone,  and  imposing,  at  the  same  time,  a  gcxHl  check  upon  Ame¬ 
rican  tariffs.  One  cannot  but  think,  that  England  would  derive  great 
advantagi*8  by  o|K'ning  her  trade  to  India,  and  encouraging  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  there  ;  besides  increasing  the  agriculture,  industry, 
commerce,  and  above  all,  the  shipping,  of  her  own  subjects.* 

j>p.  443,  444. 

After  exposing  the  mistaken  and  narrow  policy,  as  well  as  gross 
mismanagement  of  the  fiscal  administration,  which  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  greater  advancement  of  India  in  wealth  and  pros- 
])erity,  by  impairing  the  very  sources  of  ])roduction, — the  Author 
concludes  the  Section  with  expressing  his  regret,  ‘  that,  for  the 
‘  sake  of  the  general  commerce  and  intercourse  of  nations,  and 
‘  the  ha]>piness  of  mankind,  England  does  not  direct  a  ])art  of 
‘  her  force,  a  ])art  of  her  immense  power  in  India,  towards 
‘  (’hina/ 

‘  For  the  first  mercantile  nation  to  suffer  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  world,  with  a  territory  of  1,372,410  seju are  miles,  and  a  })opula- 
tion  of  ir».*»,0(H),0(H),  to  1k'  almost  hermetically  closed  against  the  rest; 
t«»  endure  daily  insidts  fn»m  an  infamous  despotical  government,  one 
of  whose  maxims  is  to  despise  foreigners  and  trade,  and  which  does 
not  ])ossess  a  shade  of  power  capable  of  facing  the  mighty  combined 
naval  and  military  superiority  oi  the  British,  is  certainly  quite  un¬ 
pardonable  ami  unwarrantable,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  the  British 
nation.’  p.  4.')3. 
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Hut  let  us  now  look  back  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  im¬ 
mense  commercial  empire.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
cjiieror,  the  public  revenue  of  England  was  alxmt  400,000/.  In 
the  reigns  of  his  successors,  it  sank  as  low*  as  100,000/.  Henry 
VII.  raised  it  again  to  4()0,(XK)/.;  and  his  son,  by  means  suffi¬ 
ciently  notorious,  doubled  it.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  it  had 
risen  to  nearly  900,000/.  In  that  of  James  II.,  it  was  upwards 
of  two  millions.  At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  it  was  6,7()2,Gi3/. 
In  17^>0,  when  George  III.,  acceded  to  the  throne,  it  was 
15,372,971/.  During  his  reign,  it  was  raised  by  the  extreme 
])re8sure  .of  taxation  as  high  as  77  tuiUi'^ns;  and  the  total  expen¬ 
diture  in  the  same  year  (181  (i),  including  the  sinking  fund  of 
13,500,000/.,  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  1 30,305,958/.  In 
1794,  the  total  expenditure  was  under  23,000,000/.  In  some  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  excise  has  produced  more  than  all  the  revenue  of 
France;  the  customs,  in  the  last  year,  yielded  more  than  the 
united  revenues  of  Russia  and  Holland ;  the  stamps,  only  a  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  all  the  public  income  of  Prussia ;  and  the  land  and 
assessed  taxes,  a  sum  equal  to  the  income  of  Spain  !  From  such 
humble  beginnings  has  the  public  revenue  of  this  country  been 
augmented  to  its  present  oppressive  magnitude.  ‘  The  first 
‘  grant  in  money,  amounting  to  50,000/.,  was  voted  by  Parliament 
‘  for  the  expedition  of  Poictiers ;  while  for  those  (contests)  which 
‘  ended  at  Waterloo,  above  71111  millions  were  granted!’  And 
how  granted  ?  Hy  drafts  upon  Posterity  and  Co.,  to  that  amount; 
in  other  words,  by  the  creation  of  the  National  Debt. 

The  amount  of  a  public  revenue  derived  from  taxation,  is  a 
criterion  of  national  wealth,  so  far  as  that  taxation  indicates  the 
extent  of  its  foreign  commerce  and  the  consumption  of  articles  of 
luxury,  and  provided  that  it  docs  not  press  upon  the  springs  of 
industry.'  Hut,  pushed  to  excess,  it  obviously  liecomes  a  symptom 
of  distress,  instead  of  a  sign  of  wealth.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  could  have  sustained  the  burdens  which  the  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure  occasioned  by  impolitic  and  destructive  wars  have  en¬ 
tailed  u]>on  Great  Hritain;  and  the  amount  of  taxation  indicates, 
therefore,  the  extraordinary  resources  of  the  nation,  and  the 
astonishing  elasticity  of  public  credit.  But,  although  its  Govern¬ 
ment’s  l)eing  nhle  to  raise  so  much  larger  a  revenue  than  that  of 
any  other  countr)%  is  a  proof  of  the  national  wealth,  that  wealth 
would  obviously  be  greater,  if  the  taxation  were  reduced,  and  the 
public  revenue  lessened  by  one  half. 

3'he  average  revenue  j)roduced  by  taxation  in  the  three  years 
ending  in  18.32,  was  al)out  54  millions;  of  which  28  millions 
(nearly  one  half)  are  applied  to  the  interest  of  the  debt.  The 
ex]H*nditure  required  by  the  standing  military  and  naval  force,  is 
aUmt  15  millions ;  for  courts  of  justice,  &c.,  less  than  one  million; 
civil  government  and  diplomacy,  under  2  millions;  bounties, 
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public  works,  and  miscellaneous  services,  3  millions  and  a  half; 
expenses  of  collection,  3  millions.  Hut  for  the  sum  required  to 
meet  the  charges  of  the  debt,  the  total  civil  expenditure  of  the 
State  would  not  be  much  above  8  millions,  including  the  expense 
of  collection ;  and  the  army  and  navy  might  l)c  safely  reduced, 
should  peace  continue,  and  West  India  slavery  be  abolished,  to, 
|>erhap8,  12  millions.  A  revenue  of  20  millions,  therefore,  would 
l)e  adequate  to  meet  all  the  natural  demands  upon  the  public 
treasury. 

In  what  mode  is  this  income  raised.^  The  customs  and  ex¬ 
cise  have  of  late  years  amounted  to  between  35  and  40  millions ; 
the  stamp  duties  to  7  millions ;  the  assessed  and  land  taxes  to 
rather  more  than  5  millions;  the  post  office  and  other  small 
revenues  to  3  millions.  Were  there  no  debt,  the  land-tax,  post- 
office,  and  miscellaneous  revenues  would  cover  half  the  civil  ex¬ 
penditure;  leaving  only  about  10  millions  to  be  raised  by  customs 
and  excise,  instead  of  .‘15  or  40,  if  all  the  stamp  duties  and  assess¬ 
ed  taxes  were  repealed.  The  latter,  with  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  customs  and  excise,  are  swallowed  up  by  the  interest  of  the 
national  mortgage.  Now  of  this  immense  sum  of  40  millions, 
nearly  the  whole  is  levied  upon  the  consumption  of  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  upon  food,  coals,  malt,  sugar,  dress,  household  articles, 
raw  produce,  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures.  The  in¬ 
jurious  consequences  of  this  excessive  pressure  of  taxation  are 
strongly  depicted  by  Mr.  Pebrer. 

‘  By  such  taxes  the  pnaluctive  classes  of  the  state  are  overloaded ; 
the  jMHirer  iH*o|>le,  with  less  iiieans,  contribute  a  greater  share  than  the 
wealthy*  But  this  is  not  the  worst :  by  such  measures  the  primary 
source  of  prinluce,  lahour,  is  injured  ;  the  elements  influencing  wages, 
iis  fiHHl,  househidd  exj)cnses,  ^c.  are  raised ;  and  consequently  those 
elements,  into  which  all  manufactures  are  resolved,  must  be  elevated 
in  projM)rtion.  Manufactures  increasing  in  price,  sales  must  diminish 
in  the  same  ratio ;  and,  to  increase  the  evil,  we  possess  no  control  over 
foreign  improvements,  and  our  home  markets  arc  extremely  limited,  in 
projwrtion  to  our  daily  increasing  pro<luctive  powers. 

‘  But  it  is  amtended,  that  **  this  mode  of  taxation,  lieing  circuitous 
and  indirect,  dties  not  prcnluce  the  baneful  effects  on  manufactures 
which  are  imagined."  This  doctrine,  as  w'ill  lie  presently  shewn,  ruined 
a  great  manufacturing  nation ;  but  to  exhibit  its  fiillacy  and  absurdity 
at  once,  let  us  supjHist*  a  direct  tax  of  five  shillings  a  yard  imposed 
ujMui  cloth — undoubtedly  chith  w'ould  not  meet  with  buyers  iu  the 
foreign  market :  but  the  result  must  be  the  same,  if  the  yard  of  cloth 
l»ecome  five  shillings  dearer  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  wages 
and  the  high  price  of  the  materials  ctmstituting  it.  To  expect  any 
other  result  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

‘  But  if  lalwur  is  affected  by  these  imposts  acting  directly  upon  it, 
how'  much  more  wdll  it  be  crippled,  when,  to  that  pressure,  is  added 
the  combination  of  a  host  of  indirect  taxes?  For  w’hcn  labonr  is  thus 
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greatly  depressed,  tlio  other  two  sources  of  pnKluction  being  intimately 
ctrtiiu'cted  with  it,  and  possessing  a  reciprocal  action  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  must  be  exceedingly  injured.  Capitalt  that  agent  of  production, 
whose  only  country  is  ‘‘higher  interest”,  will  be  affecteif  first:  not 
Iwiiig  able  to  obtain  an  adequate  interest,  it  must  flow  to  more  bene¬ 
ficial  channels,  it  must  abandon  this  country  for  a  more  favourable 
region,  or  it  must  lie  idle.  Ricardo  himself,  struggling  to  maintain 
that  the  liigh  prices  of  commodities  occasioned  by  taxation  arc  no  dis¬ 
advantage  to  this  country,  could  not  resist  the  evidence  of  truth  ;  for 
he  adds,  that  “  the  interest  of  the  contributors  is,  to  withdraw  their 
shoulders  from  the  burden,  and  to  remove  themselves  and  their  capital 
from  the  country”.  A  loss  of  population,  then,  as  well  as  of  capital, 
will  be  the  result ;  while,  by  this  twofold  combination,  land,  the  third 
source  of  production,  will  lie  more  seriously  and  etfectively  injured. 
Rut  these  lianeful  effects  will  be  more  consitlerably  felt  in  a  country  of 
limited  extent  like  England,  where,  while  the  population  is  increasing, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  for  that  very  reason 
requires  lower  wages  and  an  increased  capital.  The  greatest  pressure, 
therefore,  will  fall  upon  the  land.  Thus,  by  a  chain  of  evils  so  in¬ 
timately  connected,  the  three  princijial  springs  of  production  will  be 
injured,  and  the  wealth  accumulated  by  centuries  of  industry  will  dis- 
a]>pear  in  a  short  period.  Such  has  actually  lieen  the  awful  but  unin¬ 
terrupted  march,  even  in  nations  which  possessed  a  more  extensive  and 
more  fertile  soil,  and  were  far  from  lieiiig  in  the  artificial  situation  in 
which  England  is  at  present  placed.*  pp.  4112 — 4b4. 


Tlic  amount  raised  by  Government  taxes,  it  must  be  recollected, 
forms  but  a  ]>art  of  the  national  burdens.  The  poor-rates  amount 
to  upwards  of  8  millions;  besides  which,  there  are  other  local 
imposts  and  the  church-rate.  It  is  calculated,  however,  that 
nearly  one  third  of  the  poor-rates  is  employed  to  pay  wages ;  and  a 
very  large  proportion  is  consumed  in  law  charges.  Hy  a  proper 
administration  of  the  fund  and  a  better  law  of  settlement,  the 
rate  might  be  reduced  at  least  one  half.  Mr.  Pebrer  proceeds  to 
remark,  that  the  pressure  of  the  present  amount  of  taxation  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  fall  of  prices  since  the  llestriction 
Act.  This  is  true;  but  when  he  adds,  upon  the  authority  of 
‘  many  w  ell-informed  writers  ’  whom  he  does  not  name,  that  every 
1/.  levied  in  taxation,  followed  through  all  the  successive  stages 
and  chain  of  o|)erations,  becomes  a  burden  u^wn  the  public  of 
thrice  or  even  six  times  that  amount,  pressing  with  that  accumu¬ 
lated  weight  upon  the  sources  of  production,  we  must  think, 
that  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration.  At  all 
events,  the  theoiw  does  not  materially  affect  the  general  argument. 
1  he  pressure  of  taxation,  the  Author  seems  to  forget,  depends 
not  simply  upon  the  amount  raised,  but  upon  the  proportion 
which  that  amount  bears  to  the  productive  powers  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  country, — upon  the  equality  with  which  that 
pressure  is  distributed,  so  as  to  prevent  its  weight  from  in- 
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juriously  any  particular  s|K'cic8  of  production, — and  upon 

the  degree  in  which  taxation  enters,  as  an  clement  of  price,  into 
th^  cost  of  necessaries.  When  Mr.  IVbrer  states,  tliat  it  was  a 
pr^asure  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  present  amount  of  taxation 
in  this  country,  which  occasioned  tlie  downfal  of  those  once 
flourishing  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations,  Spain  and 
Holland,  he  assumes  that  which  he  has  to  prove.  In  short,  we 
cannot  hut  think,  that  he  greatly  overrates  the  prejudicial  effects 
of  taxation  ;  while  he  overlooks  the  fact,  tliat  a  corn-law',  so. far 
as  it  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  the  first  necessary  of  life,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  affect  every  other,  must  have  all  the  injurious  con- 
se(|uenccs  which  he  ascribes  to  excessive  taxation. 

Hut  we  are  t<uiching  upon  ])oints  which  do  not  fairly  come 
within  our  notice  at  ])resent.  Without  denying,  what  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny,  that  the  country  generally  would  be  greatly 
relieved  and  benefited  by  a  remission  of  taxes,  or  a  diminution  of 
the  public  burdens,  we  can  by  no  means  think  that  the  j)ublic  re¬ 
venues  of  England  arc  carried  to  the  utmost  height  of  which  they 
are  capable  without  destroying  industry.  There  would  seem  to 
l)c  some  truth  in  Mirabeau’s  remark,  ‘  that  there  is  an  uncertainty 
*’  in  every  thing  wliich  concenis  taxation,  which  is  too  dark  for 
‘  the  acutest  genius  to  clear  uj).’  *  He  goes  too  far  in  denying 
that  any  instance  can  be  prcHluced  of  a  people  ruined  by  taxes. 
Yet,  it  would  be  dillicult  to  prove  that  taxation  ever  proved  ruin¬ 
ous  by  its  8im])le  amount.  Had  fiscal  laws,  partial  Jind  oppressive 
imposts,  and,  more  than  all,  financial  embarrassments,  have  been 
the  true  cause  of  the  calamities  that  have  shaken  states  to  their 
foundation. 

Mr.  Pehrer  will  be  thought  to  have  made  an  important  conces¬ 
sion,  when,  in  defending  his  ])lan  for  paying  off  5()0,()0(),(KH)/.  of 
the  national  debt  by  a  general  assessment  of  O-'*’.  Ui.  per  cent,  upon 
all  the  private  ]m>perty  and  capital  in  the  cm])irc,  he  thus  meets 
the  objection,  ‘  Why  not  ])ay  off  the  whole  ?  ' 

‘  J  very  small  Sational  Debt  i.v  not  injurious  to  a  ^rcat  nation  :  it 
places  her  in  a  situation  to  lM>rrow',  should  she  rc(piire  it,  cheaper  and 
with  In'tter  criMlit.  A  small  debt  can  affect  the  primary  sources  of 
pnaluction  but  lightly.... In  a  country  like  (ireat  Britain,  where  cha¬ 
ritable  institutions,  corpmitions,  InMiefit  societies,  schools,  A’C.,  A’c.,  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  amount  of  projH'rty  litigated  is  so  immense,  a 
place  of  deposit  for  their  funds,  legacies,  &c.,  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
more  especially  in  the  present  constitution  of  society.*  pp.  532 — 3. 

The  present  funded  debt  was,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1832, 
782,667, At  the  commencement  of  the  French  H evolu¬ 
tionary  war,  it  was  only  2.T3, 73.3, 609/.  So  that  the  whole  sum 
(and  more  than  that)  which  it  is  now  deemed  necessary  to  get  rid 
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of,  to  save  the  country  from  ruin,  has  been  added  to  tlie  National 
Debt,  cbieriy  by  Mr.  Pitt,  ‘  the  heaven-l)orn  minister,’  since  171)0. 
'Pbe  American  war,  the  most  iniquitous  and  most  expensive  in 
which  this  country  was  ever  involved  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  and  the  folly  of  bis  ministers,  bad  ureviously  added  to  the 
debt  in  seven  years,  102,541,810/.  The  wliole  increase  of  tbedebt 
during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  was  upwards  of  700,000,000/.  ! 
The  followiiiir  is  the  state  of  the  debt  at  different  ])eriod8. 

Interest 

£ 

39,856 
2,217,551 

4,840,821 

20,428,488 
41,225,257 

The  facility  with  which  this  debt  was  so  rapidly  created,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  history  ;  and  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able  than  the  fact,  is  the  machinery  which  the  loan  system  has 
called  into  i)lay  and  raised  to  its  present  importanee.  The  prin- 
ci])al  instruments  in  raising  this  enormous  sum  were,  the  Hank 
and  the  Stock  Kxchange.  Of  these  two  great  rival  cor|K)ration8, 
Mr.  Pehrer  has  introduced  a  brief  historical  notice.  The  history 
of  the  Hank  is  generally  known  ;  but  that  of  the  other  engine  of 
the  National  Debt  is  shrouded  in  greater  obscurity.  It  was  about 
the  year  I7OO,  that  the  Stock  Exchange  folk,  becoming  too  nu¬ 
merous,  an.d  cneumbering  too  much  the  Hank  offices,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  choose  a  larger  place  for  their  meetings,  and  transferred 
‘  the  centre  of  jobbing  to  the  kingdom  of  Change  Alley.’  Not¬ 
withstanding  tile  attacks  made  iqion  the  corporation,  and  the 
various  acts  ])assed  to  check  its  operations,  the  frequenters  of  the 
Stock  Kxchange  continually  increased  in  numlKT :  but  ‘  this 
‘  powerful  engine  remained  in  a  humble  state,  till  the  immense 
*  ojicratiuiis  of  the  Government  and  the  Hank  in  1802  required  a 
‘  prop(»rtionably  greater  siqiport.  Forty-nine  millions  were  bor- 
‘  rowed  in  that  extraordinary  year. 

‘  It  was  already  high  time  that  the  submissive  but  jiowerful  sup- 
|H»rters  of  operations  of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  should  leave 
that  obscure  phice,  and  get  rid  of  such  clumsy  and  wn^tched  arrange¬ 
ments.  Accordingly,  in  this  very  year,  the  leading  men  came  forward, 
entered  into  a  subacription,  and  erected  tlie  present  building  of  the 
Stock  Kxchange  ;  appointed  trustees  and  managers,  and  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  of  thirty  ;  and  formed  a  regular  corporation  and  monopoly. 
1  hey  declared,  “  that  the  Committee  for  general  puriioses  shall  admit 
such  iHTsoiis  (whether  proprietors  or  not)  us  they  shall  think  proper,  to 
attend  or  frequent  the  8tock  Kxchange,  for  transacting  therein  the 
business  of  a  stock  broker  or  jobber,  &c.,  at  the  price  which,  for  the 
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Principal. 

£ 

Debt  at  the  Revolution  of  1()88 . (>84,2G3 

- -  accession  of  George  II . 52,092,235 


the  conclu^i«n  of  the  ) . 14«,(J«-2,844 

Peace  of  l/oa  )  ’ 

the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  180-2  5-2}$, 839, 277 
- Paris  in  1 01 G.... 86 1,8:252,141 
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time  Khali  have  been  fixed  hy  the  trustees  and  inana<^ers  for  sucli 

udiniKHmn."  (Deed  of  fMJttlenient,  sec.  37.)  And,  h»llo\viiij^  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  Hank  in  all  its  liearin^s,  they  ap|>ointed  otheers,  \'c.  ;  usin^ 
the  W(»rd  chairaiau  insUnid  of  governor  ;  deputy  chairman  instead  of 
deputy  governor ;  and,  instead  of  direction,  cimnnittee  for  general  pur¬ 
poses,  of  whom  “  seven  are  to  he  a  (pioruin,  and  to  have  ihe  sole  ma- 
nagcmt'Hlf  regulations  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the  undertaking, 
except  the  treasurership  there(»f,  and  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  huildings.’*  ( Deeu  of  settlement,  sec.  Ih)  “  The  chairman  shall 
have  a  casting  vote’*  (sec.  11):  and  “  the  secretary  shall  hold  his  of- 
rtce  during  the  pleasure  of  the  conunittet'.”  It  is  true,  the  chairman 
and  deputy  chairman  do  not  take  the  oath  after  their  election,  that  the 
governor  and  deputy  governor  of  tlie  Hank  do, 'in  virtue  of  which  they 
“  do  promise  and  swear,  that  they  will  do  the  utmost  in  their  jiower, 
and  htf  all  laief  'ul  traps  and  means  endeavour,  to  supp«irt  and  maintain 
the  IskIv  p<ditie  and  fellowship  of  the  government  and  company  of  the 
Jkink  of  hhigland  (St<K*k  Kxchange!)  and  the  liberties  and  privileges 
thereof,  and  that  in  the  execution  of  the  said  otlice,  they  will  faitli- 
fully  and  honestly  demean  themselves,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
skill  and  understanding,  so  help  them  (lod”  (see  the  original  charter  of 
the  Hank)  ;  but  this  corporation  is  invested  with  the  power  of  enact¬ 
ing  “  Uules,  Orders,  and  15ye-Tjaws,'’  more  im])erative,  strong,  and 
exclusive,  than  those  of  tlie  Hank  itself.’ 

‘  ’I'he  txTemonial  jierformed  at  the  installation  of  a  chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  the  (iarter,  or  even  of  the  (Joldeii  Flei'ce,  is  certainly  not 
more  impressive,  nor  the  act  of  the  accolade  itself  so  awful,  as  the 
admission  of  a  member  to  the  Stock  Kxchange. 

‘  Hut  however  laughable  and  ridiculous  all  this  may  appear  to  iin- 
reriecting  minds,  it  is  by  this  means,  by  “  the  deed  of  settlement,” 
and  by  its  regulations  and  bye-laws,”  that  the  Stock  Kxchange  has 
iH'come  a  more  jiolitic,  exclusive,  and  corporate  body,  than  the  Hank  of 
Kngland,  without  incurring  the  expense  of  a  charter,  or  the  iKlium  of 
|>ossessing  mie.  Its  |Hiwer,  consequently,  rm'ived  a  greater  impulse  ; 
and  in  sjiite  of  public  opinion,  and  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  some  of 
its  members,  the  (iovernment  liegan  to  treat  that  IxhIv  w’ith  some  little 
consideration  :  they  even  ventured  to  mention  the  Stock  Kxchange  in 
the  House  of  ('ominous  with  a  certain  degree  of  respect;  the  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  was  sent  into  the 
house  «»f  the  Stjick  Kxchange  ;  and  the  Hank,  the  moment  they  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  to  enter  into  any  tinancial  operation  with  the  (Jovern- 
ment,  sent  a  message  to  that  corponition,  giving  the  full  particulars 
of  it. 


‘  I  low’  much  this  IhmIv  mditic,  after  it  received  its  organization, 
aidcnl  the  o|>erations  of  the  Hank,  combined  with  those  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment,  is  shewn  by  the  immense  debt  annually  created  from  11K>2  till 
the  jH*uce  of  l*aris.  The  facts  sj>eak  for  themselves.  The  activity,  the 
exertions,  the  contri\'anc<\s,  the  allurements,  displayed  by  its  7'!^ 
memlicrs  towards  all  chussi's  of  society,  to  induce  them  to  part  W’ith 
their  money,  can  only  In*  judged  of  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ojH^rations, 
ami  the  success  which  attended  them.  They  evidently  prevaileil  in 
fidsifying  that  elegant  verse  of  Juvenal,  “  — quaiido  major  avaritiec 
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p:\t!ut  sinus?”  for  in  those  epochs  that  passion  was  still  more  largely 
excited. 

‘  Tin*  power  of  the  corporation  at  the  ])eace,  therefore,  was  very  con¬ 
siderable  :  hut  the  operations  of  the  Government  and  the  Hank  having 
eonn)aralively  ceased  since  that  peritnl,  the  power  of  that  iKidy  might 
naturally  Ih*  expected  to  have  decreased  also.  This  however  was  not 
the  ease!  An  immense  and  boundless  field  was  ojwiied  to  the  establish¬ 
ment,  by  the  new  system  of  rente.s  and  lairrowing  adopted  by  the  con- 
tinentar  powers.  ilcml>ers  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  liad  never 
hef  ire  travelled  further  than  from  their  lodgings  to  Sweeting’s  Alley 
or  the  new  '  House,'  ran,  with  perfect  ease,  the  extniordinary  distances 
from  London  to  Paris,  and  from  Petersbnrgh  to  Madrid.  The  French 
rentes,  and  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Poyais  bonds,  were  as  easily  sold  in  London,  as  consols  or  omnium 
before  the  jieace.  Their  security,  stability,  and  the  certain  payment  of 
the  dividends,  were  most  positively  assured  and  guaranteed,  by  the 
most  clever  and  influential  memlKTs.  John  Hull  was  led  to  believe, 
that  M‘(iregor’s  faith  was  as  good  as  the  Hank  of  England,  and  that 
(ireat  Hritain  was  nothing  compared  to  the  unbounded  and  productive 
territory  of  the  “  kingdom  of  mosquitos.”  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
with  such  assurances,  the  most  cautious  of  the  John  Hull  tribe  preferred 
the  large*  annual  interest  of  the  Cacique,  to  the  small  one  which  the 
Hritish  funds  yield.  Thus  the  enormous  sum  of  72,()94,571/.  was 
borrowed  by  foreign  powers,  in  the  incredibly  short  pt‘riod  of  seven 
years  (Ul‘2‘2  to  1821)),  through  the  agency  and  influence  of  this  power¬ 
ful  body!!’ 

‘  Hy  tlu‘se  simple  and  unobtrusive  measures  has  the  power  of  this 
corporation  reached  its  present  height.  Its  members  have  not  only 
iH'come  the  exclusive  masters  of  the  Hritish  market,  but  have  acquired 
the  immense  jiower  of  directly  controlling  and  regulating  the  funds 
and  money  markets  of  all  Europe.  No  financial  operation  whatever 
can  be  sa^ely  undertaken  in  any  of  those  markets,  without  consulting 
and  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  “  Committee  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.”  The  agents  of  the  Hank  of  England  have  surpassed  their 
principals:  they  n*ally  possess  far  greater  power  than  their  masters. 
A  mere  ilecision  of  a  committee  composed  of  individuals  unknown  be¬ 
yond  their  own  immediate  circle,  is  more  powerful,  and  will  produce  more 
effects  in  regard  to  any  l(Kin  or  financial  measure,  than  all  the  laws  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  jnit  together.  Facts  have,  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  and  woe  to  the 
plans  of  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian,  or  French  ministers,  unless 
they  lake  proper  measures  to  combine  with  the  influential  men  of  the 
English  Stock  Exchange.  The  unaccountable  awkwardness  of  the 
Spanish  ministers  in  neglecting  this  necessary  precaution,  has  rendered 
the  credit  of  Spain  the  lowest  in  the  world :  her  funds  are  twenty- 
cight  p<'r  cent,  lower  than  those  of  the  Pope  himself!  Those  who  are 
at  present  confidently  asserting,  that  Don  Miguel  will  be  confirmed  on 
the  throne  of  Portugjil  by  the  produce  of  n  loan  raised  here,  or  in  any 
market  in  Eurojie,  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  construction, 
machinery,  and  influence  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  They 
ought  to  remember,  that  the  loan  of  Don  Pedro  was,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  rejected ;  and  that  the  cmj)cror  might  be  still  under  the  re- 
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fri'shing  hhiules  of  the  oraiige-trees  the  Azores,  had  iu>t  aiH»ther 
parly,  eitlier  forming  a  part  of  the  committee,  or  eiij»)yiiig  its  special 
fuv<mr,  brought  forward  ami  contracted  that  very  loan  (or  a  similar 
4»ne)  which  had  hcvn  so  solemnly  dis;ipproved. 

*  lint  the  |M»wer  of  the  Stock  Kxchange  is  not  limited  to  Europe : 
the  New  W  orld  has  exjH*rienci*d  its  wonderful  effects.  The  boundless 
Pampas,  the  cohissal  C’iml>orazo,  and  the  deepest  caverns  of  (iua- 
Jiaxnato,  have  e(|ually  fell  the  effects  of  its  magical  junver :  the  armies 
of  Jlolivar,  San  ^Martin,  and  O’lliggins,  were  clothed,  armed,  and  ac¬ 
coutred  bv  its  exertions;  and  to  it  the  Spanish  Americans  are  indebted 
l>olh  for  their  indej>endence  and  their  perpetual  anarcliy.  It  is  un- 
4{Ut^tionably  true  that,  without  its  interference,  without  its  unremit¬ 
ting  toils  and  efforts,  England  never  would  have  sent  to  those  renu»te 
and  wild  regions,  upwards  t>f  twenty-three  millions  and  a  half  sterling, 
exclusive  of  the  large  sums  sent  on  account  of  the  mining  companies. 

‘  The  imiN)rtance  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  somewhat  declined 
since  the  failure  of  its  gigjintic  ojK*ratiims  on  the  other  side  t»f  the  At¬ 
lantic  ;  and  since  the  immense  losses  sustained  hv  the  public  on  that 
occasion,  it  has  Ihvii  less  attemied  ;  the  number  «»f  its  members  being 
rednce<l,  at  one  time,  as  low  as  i(KJ;  at  ])resent,  their  number  is  about 
bfMI.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  during  all  their  vicissitudes,  the 
Israelite  nation  has  maintained  its  original  ascendancy  in  this  iiranch  *  ; 
and  that  very  few  (ctnnparatively  speaking)  of  that  calumniated  people 
have  dishonoured  their  engagements,  ilut  the  Stock  Exchange  still 
preserves  its  immense  power  without  any  essential  diminution,  and  its 
engrossing  monopoly  \\  ithout  the  least  encroaelnnent.  The  contrivers 
and  managers  of  this  assiK'iation,  infinitely  superior  in  skill  and  Jesu¬ 
itical  combination  to  those  of  the  llank  itself,  have  secured  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  <»f  all  the  extensive  privileges  of  a  political  corporate  monopoly, 
without  contributing  in  the  least  towards  the  expenses  of  the  state  for 
these  (in  reality)  exclusive  advantages.’  pp.  2 IT) — 22(). 

Py  such  means  has  a  power  been  created,  which  governs  all  the 
commercial  movements  and  transactions  of  the  world.  The  abun¬ 
dance  or  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  is  admitted  to  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  regulator  of  those  oj)crations ;  and  the  greater  ])art  of  the 
produce  id*  the  American  mines,  arriving  in  this  country,  passes 
through  the  Hank  of  England. 
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•  iMany  of  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam,  ‘  following  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors  towards  the  iMiMirish  and  Spanish  kings,  accompanied  the 
army  of  King  William  when  he  came  to  this  country  The  great 
and  wealthy  Jew,  Medina,  was  to  be  seen  accompanying  the  great 
English  hero,  AMarllM»rough  in  his  campaigns;  alluring  his  avarice  and 
bribing  his  partiality  with  a  j>ension  of  fMMH)/.  a  year.  This  great  mo¬ 
nied  man  of  the  time  was  be  si'en  getting  thousands  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  bv  sending  quicker  advices  of  the  Imttles  of  Hamilies,  Ou- 
deiiarde,  -Malplaqnet,  and  Blenheim  ;  just  as  has  been  effected  in  our 
time,  by  early  inudligence  of  those  of  Talavera,  Salamanca,  V^ictoria, 
aud  Waterloo.’  (pp.  212—213.) 
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‘  Tims,  an  cnorm(»u8  iloposit  of  prccions  metals  is  formed,  and  even- 
tiiallv  iK'comes  at  the  dispos;*!  of  the  Hank  directors:  they  may,  at 
their  jileiisure,  o|>en  or  shut  the  tlood-j^ites  of  this  immense  rsscrvoir. 
There  is  an  extniordinary  |)erson,  who,  in  less  than  five  weeks,  will 
draw  from  it  and  spreiid  over  the  world  }Uk>,000/. !  (Table  XV.  Fart 
sum  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  all  the 
American  mines.  Ht>thschild  -  that  wonderful  man,  whose  individual 
financial  operations  are  unprecedented,  and  whose  power  is  unknown 
even  to  himself,  entirely  confirms  this  assertion,  when  in  his  stnu^ht- 
forward  evidence  he  says,  that  “  not  only  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
wi»rld  will  tend  to  come  here,  but  that  all  the  mercantile  transactions 
of  the  glolHJ  are  balanced  in  this  emporium.** 

‘  Thus  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  p<»u'er  of  this  establishment  ex¬ 
tends,  not  only  over  the  government  and  over  all  the  mernintile  trans- 
acti(»ns  of  the  globe,  but  even  to  all  the  foundations  of  society  itself. 
Whether  this  colossal  power  should  be  contained  in  the  bands  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  private  individuals,  is  the  most  important  of  all  questions ;  a 
question  affecting  the  interests  (»f  the  wln»le  world ;  but  a  question  out 
of  the  ])ale  of  this  inquiry.  Indeed,  it  w'ould  Ihj  presumptiums  for  an 
individual  to  attempt  the  decision  of  such  a  point,  when  one  of  the 
nmst  eidightened  committees,  after  having  put  51)711  questions  to,  and 
elicited  an  ecpial  number  of  answ’crs  from,  tw’enty-four  practiail  and 
clever  men,  solemnly  declared,  that  “  it  was  not  justified  in  giving  a 
decided  opinion.**  *  pp.  197 — 9* 

Mr.  Febrcr  unequivocally  charged  u])on  the  Hank,  in  a  pam- 
plilct  published  in  1  H2(),  the  occasioning  of  the  mercantile  dis¬ 
tress  and  panic  of  the  preceding  year  ;  and  he  now  adduces  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hothschild  before  the  Committee  on  the  Hank 
Charter,  as  justifying  his  representation.  Hy  what  means  the  re¬ 
currence  of  such  fatal  mismanagement  can  be  effectually  guarded 
against,  forms  the  most  important  problem  that  can  occupy  pub- 
lie  attention.  No  other  merely  political  consideration  is  of  equal 
moment. 

Hut  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  our  somewhat  desultory  notice 
of  the  contents  of  this  important  volume.  The  Author  concludes 
his  second  Fart,  in  which  he  traces  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  the  Funding  System,  with  the  following  re¬ 
marks. 

'  It  appears,  then,  that  this  enormous  debt  has  been  chiefly  raised  by 
means  of  tlie  Hank  and  the  Stock  Kxchange,  aided  by  the  delusion  of 
the  sinking  fund  ;  and  that  it  has  been  principally  expended  in  wars, 
most  of  them  undertaken  against  the  true  interests  of  a  maritime, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  nation  like  England, —  a  nation  whose 
happy  topographical  situation  renders  her  entirely  inde|)endent  of  con¬ 
tinental  broils  and  quarrels.  Its  amount  has  been  immensely  increased 
in  time  of  w  ar ;  while  the  reductions  effected  in  time  of  ])eace  have 
l»een  cXcec<lingly  limited.  In  the  first  j)eriod  of  peace,  of  twelve  years* 
duration,  ten  millions  were  reduced ;  in  the  second,  which  lasted  ten 
years,  only  four  millions  and  a  half ;  and  in  the  last  and  longest,  ex- 
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cet'ding  lifteon  ytmrs,  tl»o  aniuunt  of  the  reduction  lias  so  tririitig, 
that  it  seems  almost  incredible.  When  we  consider  the  very  inconsi¬ 
derable  reduction  effected  during  so  protracted  an  interval  of  j)eace 
with  all  our  immense  recources  and  increasing  revenue,  the  most  alarm¬ 
ing  considerations  naturally  arise  for  the  time  to  come.’  pp.  242 — 243. 

In  fact,  tlic  more  the  debt  is  augmented,  tlie  less  practicable  it 
Wcoines  to  raise  a  surplus  revenue  a])])licable  to  reducing  it, 
since  a  larger  sum  is  rccjuircd  to  meet  the  interest  upon  the  debt. 
Hut  those  financiers  wlio  raised  these  immense  loans,  could  never  con¬ 
template  their  being  li(piidated.  Viewing  the  artificial  ca])ital  thus 
created  as  so  much  substantial  pro]>erty,  and  identifying  ])ublic  cre¬ 
dit  with  national  wealth,  they  could  never  have  deemed  it  desira¬ 
ble  that  that  quasi  property  should  l>e  extinguished,  with  all  its 
real  or  suj)j)()sed  benefits.  Nor  is  it  the  interest  of  the  lender, 
that  it  should  Ihj  repaid,  ’fhe  matter  lies  then  comjdetely  at  the 
option  of  the  lM)rrower. 

Hut  is  the  National  Debt  a  benefit  to  the  country,  or  is  it 
purely  a  burden  ?  At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  reasonable  to  an¬ 
swer  this  (|ucstion  by  ])utting  another:  Is  it  ever  deemed  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  an  individual  to  he  in  debt,  and  to  have  contracted  a 
debt  which  he  has  no  ])rospect  of  being  able  to  discharge  ?  The 
debt  of  an  individual  cannot,  however,  present  a  parallel  case. 
Yet,  we  could  imagine  circumstances  under  which  it  might  turn 
to  a  person's  advantage  to  borrow  money  on  similar  terms.  So 
long  as  a  capitalist's  credit  stands  hi^h,  his  borrowing  is  hut  the 
sign  of  the  extension  of  his  transactions.  Hut  when  it  is  recol¬ 
lected  for  what  pur])ose  these  ])ublic  loans  were  raised, — to  be  la¬ 
vished  in  a  reckless  and  misehievous  ex]Knditure,  to  be  sunk  and 
dissipated  in  the  destruction  of  life,  to  be  wasted  in  subsidies  or 
exjiloded  in  gunpowder,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  debt 
thus  contracted  as  Indiig  other  than  pure  loss  to  the  country. 

For  whatever  ])urpose,  however,  the  loans  had  been  raised,  it 
would  have  come  to  the  same  thing  if  these  8()0,()()0,0()()  had 
lieeii  ex]H‘nded  iK'yond  recovery.  This  whole  amount  has  in  fact 
bi'cn  sunk:  What  then  is  to  be  set  against  the  loss.?  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that,  since  the  funding  system  was  commenced,  this  country 
has  made  the  most  rapid  and  extraordinary  advances  in  mercan¬ 
tile  enterprise,  in  wealth,  and  in  ]H)litical  ascendancy ;  and  this 
advance  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  been  almost  coincident  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Debt.  Y et,  this  fact  would  not  of  itself 
prove  the  Debt  to  have  ministered  to  the  wealth  or  pros]>erity  of 
the  country,  which  map  have  thus  advanced  in  wealth  and  pros- 
|X‘rity  in  spite  af  it.  Shall  we  then  ascribe  the  increased  wealth 
and  |K)wer  of  (ireat  Hritain  to  the  wars  which  these  loans  en- 
ableil  the  (iovernment  to  carry  on  .?  3'he  American  war  was  at 
all  events,  from  first  to  last,  as  unprofitable  as  it  was  inglorious. 
The  (’ontincntal  wars  crippled  our  commerce  in  some  directions, 
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tbou‘^li  tliev  cxteiuU'il  it  in  others.  Tpon  tlic  whole,  iiulivuluals 
were  enriclieil,  hut  tlic  nation  was  impoverished. 

'Hie  manner  in  whieli  the  loans  and  the  tundin^  system  have 
operated  heneficially,  appears  to  ns  to  he  this.  In  the  first  place, 
the  extraordinary  ex])cnditiirc  was  uiupiestionahly  a  stimulus  of 
tlie  most  ])owerfiil  kind  to  all  the  ])owers  of  production.  The 
tem])orarv  demand  thus  created,  led  to  the  most  gigantic  efforts 
of  industry,  and  caused  an  un])aralleled  .spirit  of  enter|)risc.  In 
the  next  ])lace,  the  funding  system  by  which  the  capital  sunk  in 
the  ex]H*nditure  was  replaceil,  necessarily  attracted  wealthy  capi¬ 
talists  to  this  country,  while  it  presented  the  greatest  facilities,  as 
well  as  strong  inducements  to  all  classes  to  eamomize  capital. 
In  this  way,  again,  it  has  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  the  formation  of 
wealth.  'Fhen  it  has  created  a  motned  interest  in  this  country, 
the  most  potential  in  its  influence  that  ever  existed,  and  which 
has  rendered  its  local  scat  the  magnetic  ])olc  of  the  commercial 
world.  The  money  market  of  London  governs  every  other,  and 
its  vibrations  are  felt  at  the  utmost  extremities  of  the  social  sys¬ 
tem.  rliuh'c  of  the  mamiitude  of  this  market  from  the  f  act  mcn- 
tioned  hv  the  ])resent  AVritcr,  that  in  London  alone  above  eight 
millions  daily,  or  more  than  lo50  millions  a  year,  arc  balanced 
and  ])aid  !  The  monied  interest  created  by  the  funding  system, 
is,  moreover,  most  important  to  the  country,  as  the  only  suflicient 
counterbalance  to  an  over-grown  and  rapacious  aristocrasy  of 
landed  ])roprietors.  lUit  for  the  funds,  those  who  w’ere  unable  to 
c»btain  land,  would  have  had  no  way  of  vesting  their  savings,  but 
by  converting  them  into  trinkets  and  ])recious  articles  of  luxury. 
The  national  mortgage  shared  out  among  the  ])ro])rietors  of 
stock,  who  have  hecome  indelinitely  multi])lied  by  Savings’  Hanks, 
has  all  tl  le  beneficial  effect  of  a  subdivision  of  land,  in  increasing 
the  number  (»f  individuals  who  have  an  actual  stake  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  without  the  disadvantages  of  such  subdivision.  The  fund- 
holders  are,  virtually,  copartners  with  the  landed  ])roprietors,  and 
their  interests  cannot  he  essentially  oj>])osed  ;  but  there  is  just  so 
much  op])osition  between  them  as  serves  to  jirotcct  the  liberties 
and  interests  (d’  the  people  from  being  trampled  u])on  by  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  in  the  insolence  of  exorbitant  wealth  su])eradded  to 
the  ])ridc  of  a  feudal  order. 

One  way  of  deciding  how  far  the  National  Debt  has  had  per¬ 
manently  an  injurious  effect  u])on  the  wealth  of  the  country,  would 
l>e,  to  ascertain  what  proportion  the  jircscnt  debt  bears  to  the 
present  capital,  and  to  bring  it  into  com])arison  with  the  projiortion 
which  the  original  debt  in  the  time  of  King  William  liorc  to  the 
national  capital  at  that  period.  This  w’ould  also  enable  us  to 
judge  ot  its  real  ])ressure  upon  the  resources  of  the  country.  Ila<l 
not  the  prcnligious  and  improvident  accumulation  of  this  Debt 
been  attended  with  some  compensation  in  its  indirect  effects  upon 
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productive  induKtry,  it  seems  im])os8ible  that  it  should  not  long 
since  have  tultilled  the  ominous  ])redictions,  reiterated  with  in¬ 
creasing  vehemence  at  every  fresh  step  in  the  accumulation, 
that  the  Debt  would  ruin  the  country.  The  very  absurdities  of 
those  writers  who  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  representing 
“  debt  and  wealth  as  synonymous  and  “  the  increase  of  the  debt 
as  a  true  increase  of  riches  may  serve  to  justify  the  suspicion 
that  the  Debt  is  not  chargeable  with  all  the  destructive  effects 
which  ultras  of  the  opposite  party  have  ascribed  to  it. 

At  the  same  time,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  amount 
of  taxation  retpiired  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt,  has  become  a  serious  evil.  Something  must  be  done  to 
lighten  the  pressure  of  those  taxes  upon  productive  industry. 
'J'here  seems  but  a  choice  of  evils ;  some  plan  of  licpiidatiou 
similar  to  that  which  is  j)roposcd  by  the  present  Writer,  or  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  ])roperty  tax  for  the  Assessed  Taxes  and  those 
w  hich  tend  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour. 


Art.  III.  Anatomical  Studies  of  the  Bones  and  MnscleSf  from  Dratr^ 
in^s  In/  the  late  John  Fla.rman,  Ksi/.y  U.A,  Kngraved  hy  Henry 
Landseer  ;  with  two  additional  Plates,  and  explanatory  Notes,  hy 
William  HoWrtson.  Fidio.  Price  24.v.  IjoiuIoii,  IfKfl. 

M  U.  UOHKUTSON  must,  it  should  seem,  have  been  mar¬ 
vellously  solicitous  to  figure  in  the  same  title-]>age  with 
PMaxman  and  Henry  Landseer,  or  he  would  hardly  have  ventured 
to  parade  himself  as  their  coadjutor,  on  the  strength  of  some 
half-dozen  indifferently  executed  lithographs  of  the  skeleton  and 
muscular  system  ;  ])art  of  which,  as  we  know,  and  the  remainder, 
as  we  believe,  are  taken  from  sources  very  easily  accessible.  The 
insertion  of  these  ‘  two  additional  plates’  is,  in  our  view,  exceed¬ 
ingly  ill-judged,  even  if  they  had  the  advantages  of  originality 
and  spirited  drawing  to  recommend  them,  since  they  interfere 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  work  in  a  direction  where  it  would 
have  l>een  of  the  very  highest  value,  ^^  c  are  old  stagers  in 
matters  of  art,  and  of  course  not  very  specially  squeamish  in  what 
regards  necessary  instruction  ;  but  we  have  never  yet  met  with  a 
work  on  the  subject  of  anatomy  in  its  application  to  drawing,  at 
once  intelligible,  scientific,  and  so  scrupulously  decorous  as  to 
justify  a  teacher  in  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a  female  pupil. 
Now’  the  present  puldication,  so  far  as  it  is  the  proiluction  of  the 
two  able  artists  to  whose  skill  it  owes  all  its  value,  exactly  answers 
to  that  exigency ;  and  the  ‘  additional  plate  ^  of  the  muscles  is,  to 
.say  nothing  of  its  inferiority,  so  mismanaged,  as  altogether  to 
destn)y  this  }>eculiar  and  important  character  of  Flaxman’s 
sketches.  Independently,  however,  of  all  other  considerations, 
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it  was  most  injiulicious  to  mix  up  insipid  common-places  with 
the  vij^oroiis  orij^inalities  of  tlie  great  sculptor. 

Always,  therefore,  discarding  these  ill-advised  interpolations, 
we  cannot  say  less  of  this  volume,  than  that  it  is  a  most  able  and 
useful  work,  full  of  accurate  knowledge,  communicated  in  pre¬ 
cisely  that  form  which  is  most  wanted  and  most  available  in 
practice.  The  three  plates  exhibiting  the  bones  of  the  trunk 
and  thigh,  in  various  positions,  upright  and  foreshortened,  have, 
in  the  engraving,  all  the  spirit  of  a  drawing :  the  effect  of  a  ptm- 
outline  shadowed  with  Indian-ink,  is  admirably  expressed.  Tlic 
remaining  plates  are  imitations  of  chalk  drawing,  and,  as  far  as 
they  go,  illustrate  most  effectively  the  distribution  and  action  of 
the  most  important  muscles.  That  the  system  is  not  complete,  is 
to  Ik*  regretted ;  but  the  student  who  has  once  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  vigorous  expression  and  masterly  execution  of 
these  excellent  studies,  will  find  no  further  difficulty  in  his  way  : 
his  eye  and  hand  and  mind  will  have  been  too  well  disciplined, 
not  to  feel  that  everything  beyond  is  made  comparatively  easy  by 
this  unrivalled  introduction. 


Art.  I\’^.  The  Schuldsiic  Philosophy  considered  in  its  Relation  to 
Christian  Theology,  in  a  Course  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year  at  the  Lecture  founded 

hy  .Jolin  Hampton,  M.A.  Hy  Henn  Dickson  Hampden,  iM.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  pp.  .04}!.  Oxford, 

Kuril KU  the  University  at  large,  nor  even  the  “  Heads  of 
('olleges’*'',  are  to  l)e  held  responsible  for  all  that  a  Ham])ton 
J^ccturer  may  say.  Nor,  if  it  or  they  were  so,  would  the  war¬ 
ranty  be  of  any  consequence  to  the  public.  Hut  it  is  of  some 
consequence  to  the  public,  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  thinking  and  re¬ 
ligious  ])ortion  of  it,)  to  know  what  direction  theological  opinion 
is  taking  in  our  universities,  at  any  moment.  In  this  view,  we 
regard  tlie  volume  before  us  as  at  once  significant  and  auspicious, 
f  )f  its  proper  merits  we  shall  say  little.  The  work  is  creditable 
to  the  Author,  both  on  account  of  the  free  habit  of  thinking 
which  it  indicates,  and  of  the  evidence  it  affords  of  his  actual 
familiarity  with  ancient  theological  literature ;  an  accomplishment 
absolutely  indispensable  to  those  who  would,  in  a  just  and  philo¬ 
sophic  manner,  and  to  good  ])urpose,  form  an  estimate  of  the 
present  state  of  religious  belief. 

Let  Mr.  Hampden  pursue  his  course ;  and  let  the  University- 
how  can  we  doubt  that  Oxford  will  res|H*ctfully  listen  to  Eclectic 
reviewers? — let  the  University  appoint,  as  its  next  Hampton 
I  .ecturer,  some  member  of  its  body  who  will  carry  on  the  work 
of  calm  and  fearless  inquiry  into  the  soundness  of  existing  modes 
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i)t’  inlcr]>retin^  Scripture.  I'vcry  thing  haply  might  he  antici- 
]>atcd  tViUn  such  commencements.  Wliatevcr  some  ot‘ our  n'adcis 
may  think  or  say  of  us  for  allirming  it,  we  will  allirm,  that  we 
would  rather  sec  the  great  and  necessary  work  of  a  thorough  re¬ 
form  of  theological  science  and  language  put  in  ])rogress  at  Ox- 
FOHi),  than  in  any  other  centre  of  o])inion  that  could  Ik'  named. 
Nor  do  we  say  this  with  a  sinister  feeling,  as  if  reform  were  more 
7ire(fnf  at  Oxford  than  elsewhere;  for  we  are  not  sure  that  such 
is  the  fact:  nor  do  we  so  speak  merely  (though  it  is  a  reason) 
with  a  view  to  the  very  extensive  and  imjiortant  elfects  that  must 
result  to  the  country  at  large  from  an  Oxford  theological  reform; 
Init  mainly  because,  as  we  fully  believe,  an  ingenuous,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  NHshavkli'd  revision  of  existing  modes  of  thinking 
and  s])eaking  in  matters  of  religion,  [f  tnirc  piirhj 
woidd  he  conducted  in  a  manner  more  likely  to  he  permanent,  at 
( )xii»rd,  than  in  any  other  ])lace. 

Without  zeal  and  ])iety,  nothing,  it  is  very  true,  can  he  well 
done  in  religion  : — hut  vastly  more  than  zeal  ami  ])iety  are  indis- 
]>ensahly  recpiisite,  when  the  time  comes  for  clearing  the  ground 

absurdities  or  (Trors  iifteen  hundred  years  old.  N(>ne  hut 
those  who  accurately  and  familiarly  know  what  hna  are  (pia- 
lilied  soundly  tt)  amend  whut  is.  llesides;  a  work  so  great  and 
dilfieult  demands,  not  merely  an  assenihlagc  of  intelleets  of  a  su¬ 
perior  order,  hut  of  intelleets  slowly  and  tlioroughly  matured  hy 
the  most  arduous  processes  of  education.  The  Head  of  the 
('liureh  has  never  yet  em])loyed  (the  miraculously  endowed 
A]>ostles  alone  excepted,  and  not  all  of  them,)  any  other  sort  of 
men  fur  bringing  about  extensive  renovations  of  religious  senti¬ 
ments.  We  ought,  then,  to  look  to  such,  whenever  a  work  of  this 
sort  seems  to  he  needed. 

'The  now  .maturing,  if  not  matured,  science  of  Hihlieal  criti¬ 
cism,  and  the  rising  science  of  Mihlical  inter])retation,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and,  on  ihe  other,  a  just  suspicion  or  eontemj)t  of  wliatevcr 
can  boast  no  better  origin  that  the  superstitions  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  the  controversies  i»f  the  fourth  and  lifth,  the  corruptions  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  the  wrangling  follies  of  the  twelfth,  or  the 
perturbations  and  heats  of  the  lifleenth  and  sixteenth;  these 
together  ])romise  to  us,  in  no  very  ambiguous  manner,  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  far  purer  sknsk  ok  SeuirirKi:  than  the  (’hureh  has 
IHtssesscnl  at  any  time  since  the  <leath  of  the  Aj)ostles.  lla]>py 
age  when  their  attainment  shall  have  been  realised;  and  ho¬ 
noured  shall  those  l>e  whom  the  Lord  shall  emj)lov  to  bring  it 
alHmt ! 

We  cannot  here  attem}>t  to  follow  our  Autlior  over  his  ground: 
—  our  intention  is  little  more  than  to  |H)int  the  bo()k  out  to  our 
reatlers.  1  f  we  tiitl  undertake  a  criticism,  we  should  not  fail  to 
iind  jH»inis  w  hereon  to  hook  it.  Several  ut  the  Lcclurtr's  general 
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a>>vrtii)ns  arc  niicstionablo,  or  are  too  vapic.  In  fact,  ami  wc 
rcadilv  grant  it,  tliis  fault  it  is  very  (lillicult  to  avoid,  if  one 
\cnturcs  to  generalise  at  all,  or  to  bring  things  down  to  the  form 
(»f  ]>biloso])bieal  inductiim,  on  a  field  so  eranuneil  with  incon¬ 
gruities  and  inconsistencies  as  is  the  held  of  Church  history.  A 
man  must  possess  a  grasping  intellect  indeed,  who  can  do  this 
Will,  safely,  and  clearly. 

'riie  coinj)arison,  for  exam])le,  which  the  Author  draws,  and 
upon  which  be  lays  no  little  weight,  between  the  Grirk  and  the 
Latin  fathers,  tliough  it  may  l)e  granted  to  be  in  a  sense,  or  in 
some  degree  just,  is  surely  open  to  considerable  exceptions.  'J'hc 
Author  himself  (we  must  do  him  justice)  set'ins  to  feel  this. 
We  would  undertake  to  ])resent  a  case  of  exactly  opposite  ap¬ 
pearance,  by  means  of  honest  ipiotations,  (ireek  and  Latin,  from 
the  very  Lathers  referred  to  by  the  Author  in  Ins  first  Lecture. 
It  is  (piite  true,  that  the  Latin  Church  did  actpiirc  an  ascendancy 
over  the  (ireek ;  and  it  is  true,  that  the  scholastic  phase  of  theo¬ 
logy  w  liieh  came  down  to  the  lleformers,  which  the  Jleformers 


transmitted,  and  which  wc,  in  its  essential  features. 


retain,  is  to 


he  traced  to  that  ascendancy ;  and  it  is  highly  ])robablc  that,  if 
our  tlieology  had  come  down  to  us  immediately  from  the  Greek 
Church,  instead  of  the  Latin,  it  would  liave  been,  in  important 
resjuets,  other  than  it  is.  All  this  maybe  granted;  but  it  is 
not  certain,  or  at  least  not  clear  to  ourselves,  that  there  exists 


just  that  sort  of  difference  l)etwcen  Athanasius,  the  two  Gregorys, 
llasil,  and  C’hrysostom,  on  the  one  side,  and  Ambrose,  Augus- 
iijie,  and  Jerom,  on  the  other,  wliich  ISlr.  Hampden  assumes. 
We  could  make  it  scem^  and  pcrha])s  more  than  seem,  that  (to 
take  only  one  ])air)  the  writings  of  llasil  *  possess  as  much  or 
more  of  the  character  of  administrative  energy,  and  as  much  of 
the  spirit  of  legislation,  as  those  of  Augustine.  Hut  questions 
of  this  sort  are  interminable;  nor  very  important. 

e  see  not  the  exact  propriety  of  Mr.  Hampden’s  reference 
to  the  ‘  Morals’  of  (Gregory  the  Cireat,  p.  274,  which  of  course 
he  has  actually  examined.  Lxcejit  on  the  ground  of  the  unmean¬ 
ing  title  it  bears,  (iregory’s  ])rolix  commentary  on  the  book  of 
dob,  however  ‘  frequently  quoted  in  the  scholastic  writings,’  has 
no  ]»retensions  to  the  designation  of  an  Kthical  treatise,  intended 
or  adaj)ted  for  the  pur])osc  of  teaching  comprehensively  the  ])rin- 
ciples  of  morality : — a  book  of  which  the  author  himself  says, 
‘  III  ml  (tjam  mni  esl  populare^  el  radilms  audilorihtis  impedimeu- 
‘  tarn  OKt^ia  fpiam  prox'ectnm p^encraP ;  and  which,  his  biographer 


*  horn  Xazianzon  calls — ckottu*  I  toi/  Kotkoi!,  Ky,hfxuv  koH  ‘7r^o<rraTij<, 
aiul  this,  imt  the  ('appad(K;ian  clmrches  merely,  hut  of  the  Christian 
World  universally.  The  same  we  gather  from  Hasifs  own  epistles. 
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tells  us,  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  "idapting  the  literal 
sense  of  the  hook  of  Job  to  the  mysteries  of  the  (ios])cl.  The 
I)e  OffiniH  Mhiisfrornm^  to  which,  on  the  same  paj^e,  Mr. 
linmpden  refers,  was  indeed  in  a  sense  ‘  composed  after  the  plan 
‘  of  (’iceio's  Ortices';  hut  it  is  unlike  enough  to  that  ])iece  in 
substance  and  style.  Indeed,  the  Hishop  of  Milan  will  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  adopt  a  title  so  ])rofane  in  its  origin,  until  he  has  excused 
it,  by  lirst  a  quibble  upon  Scrij)ture  (Latin  Scripture),  and  then 
a  pun.  ‘  Let  us  (irst  see  whether  it  he  fitting  to  write  de  officiis^ 
‘or  whether  the  word  is  proper  only  to  the  schools  of  philosophy  ; 
‘  or  is  indeed  found  in  the  sacred  records.’  Yes,  hap])ily  it  is ; 
for  of  /aeharias  it  is  said,  ‘  Fovtnm  esf  ut  imp/eti  snnt  dies  of- 
‘  Fieii  ejns!'  Was  Ambrose  accustomed  to  look  to  the  (Jreek  of 
the  texts  he  quoted  ?  Then  he  goes  on  :  ‘  Ner  ratio  ipsa  abhor- 
‘  re/,  i^e.  vet  verte,  at  ea  a^as,  tpia*  nuUi  oiliciant,  prosint  om- 
‘  nihns' 

\Ve  refrain  from  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  Lectures  l)eforc  us; 
In'cause  we  had  rather  the  hook  itself  should  he  read.  We  shall 
qu(»te  a  passage  or  two,  ])regnant  at  this  moment  with  special 
meaning  ;  and  offer  no  comment  upon  them. 

‘  Wc  have  soon  lunv  Doctrinos  gradually  assume  their  form,  by  the 
Kuceossivo  impressions  of  controversy.  The  facts  of  Scripture  remain 
the  same  through  all  ages,  under  all  variations  of  opinions  among  men. 
Not  s(»  the  theories  raisetl  upon  them.  They  have  floated  on  the 
stream  <»f  speetdation.  One  heresiarch  after  another  lias  projatsed  his 
nuKlification.  The  doctrine,  si»  stated,  has  obtained  more  or  less  cur¬ 
rency,  according  ti*  its  coincidence  with  received  notions  on  other  sub¬ 
jects, — acci»rdiiig  to  the  influence  j)ossi*ssed  by  its  patrons,  or  their  ob¬ 
stinacy  against  persecution.  Nearly  the  whole  of  (’hristendom  was, 
at  one  time,  Arian  in  jirofession.  At  one  time,  IVlagianism  seemed 
to  he  the  ascendant  creed  of  the  ('hnreh.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  was  imjHJssihle  for  the  Scriptural  theologian,  even  if  not  himself 
suscejitihle  of  the  sednetive  force  of  a  Logical  IMiilostiphy,  to  refrain 
from  mingling  in  the  contlict  of  argument.  Orthodoxy  was  forced  to 
sjM'ak  the  divine  truth  in  the  terms  of  heretical  speculation  ;  if  it  were 
only  to  guard  against  the  novelties  which  the  heretic  had  introduced. 
It  was  the  necessity  of  the  case  that  compelled  the  ortlunlox,  as  them- 
sidves  freely  admit,  to  em|>loy  a  phrasiidogy,  by  which,  as  experience 
proves,  the  naked  truth  of  GchI  has  been  overborne  and  obscured. 

‘  Such  iK'ing  the  origin  of  a  Dogmatic  Theology,  it  follows,  that  its 
proper  truth  consists  in  its  being  a  collection  of  negations  ;  of  negi- 
tions,  I  mean,  of  all  ideas  imported  into  Religion,  beyond  the  express 
sanction  of  Revelation.  Snj>posing  that  there  had  Ikh*!!  no  theories 
j)r(HH>sed  on  the  truths  of  C'hristianity  ;  were  the  Hible,  or  rather  the 
divine  facts  w  Inch  it  reveals,  at  once  ushered  into  our  notice,  without 
our  knowing  that  various  wild  notions,  b(»th  concerning  (fod  and  liu- 
man  nature,  had  Ihh'ii  raised  upon  the  s;icreil  truths  ;  no  one,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  would  wish  to  see  tlmse  facts  reduced  to  the  precision  and  iium- 
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\k't  of  articU's,  any  more  than  he  now  thinks  of  mincing  any  other 
liistorv  to  such  a  form.  We  should  rather  resist  any  such  attempt  as 
futile,  if  not  as  profane  :  or,  however  judiciously  such  a  selection 
iiiiuht  he  made,  we  should  undoubtedly  prefer  the  living  records  of  the 
Divine  Agency,  to  the  dry  and  uninteresting  abstracts  of  human  com¬ 
pilers  and  expositors,  lint,  when  theoretic  views  are  known  to  have 
been  held  and  proiwgated  ;  when  tlw  world  has  lieeii  familiarized  to 
the  language  of  these  spcH!ulations,  and  the  truth  of  (lod  is  liable  to 
corruption  from  them  ;  then  it  is,  that  forms  of  exclusion  liecomc  ne- 
cessarv,  and  thetiry  must  lie  retorted  by  theory.  This  very  occasion, 
however,  of  the  iiitriMluction  of  Theory  into  Heligion,  suggests  the 
limitation  of  it.  It  must  be  strictly  confined  to  the  excluvsion  and  re¬ 
jection  of  all  extraneous  notions  from  the  subjects  of  the  sacred  vo¬ 
lumes.  Theory,  thus  regulated,  constitutes  a  true  and  valuable  phi- 
hisophv, — not  of  Christianity,  jiroperly  so  called,  —  but  of  human 
('hristianity, — of  Christianity  in  the  world,  as  it  has  been  acted  on  by 
the  force  of  the  human  intellect.*  jip.  37(i — 3711* 

And  again :  — 

‘  If  this  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Dogmatic  Theology  lie 
correct,  surely  those  entirely  jiervert  its  nature,  who  reason  on  the 
Terms  of  doctrines,  as  if  they  were  the  projier  ideas  belonging  to  Ite- 
ligitui  ;  or  who  insist  on  interpretations  of  expressions,  whether  as 
employed  by  our  Reformers,  or  the  primitive  lielievers,  in  a  positive 
sense  ;  without  taking  into  their  view,  the  existing  state  of  theology 
and  ])hilosophy  at  the  different  periods  of  Christianity.  Creeds  and 
Articles,  without  such  previous  study,  arc  as  if  they  were  written  in 
a  strange  language.  The  w’ords,  indeed,  are  signs  of  ideas  to  us,  but 
not  of  those  ideas  which  were  jiresented  to  the  minds  of  men,  when 
the  formularies  were  written,  or  when  they  were  adopted  by  the 
Church.’ 

‘  The  force,  indeed,  of  History  must  always  act  on  a  literary  age; 
and  an  influence  is  exercised,  by  fi»rmer  s|)eculators,  on  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  their  8Ucces.sors.  We  cannot  therefore  conclude,  that, 
l>ecause  the  origiiml  occasion  of  Creeds  and  Articles  has  ceased,  there 
are  actually  no  existing  prejudices  of  a  like  kind,  kept  alive  by  the 
tradition  of  former  opinions,  to  be  obviated  by  the  like  theoretic 
statements. 

‘  At  the  same  time,  wc  must  not  suppose,  that  the  same  immuta¬ 
bility  Ixlongs  to  Articles  of  Religion,  which  we  ascribe  properly  to 
Scripture-facts  alone.  As  records  of  Opinions,  they  are  essentially  va¬ 
riable.  It  is  no  impeachment  of  their  truth,  to  regard  them  as  capable 
of  impnwement, — of  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  existing  circum- 
sUinces  of  the  Church  at  aifferent  ])eriods.  As  to  the  difficulty  and 
hazard  of  any  actual  alteration,  I  have  nothing  to  sjiy.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  siiy,  that  alteration  is  actually  required.  I  am  merely  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  to  the  general  question,  as  to  the  capacity  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  Church-Oeeds  and  Articles,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  a 
right  theory  of  the  subject.  To  deny  the  essential  variableness  of 
such  documents,  is,  to  admit  an  human  authority  to  a  parity  with  the 
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aiitliority  of  Inspiratioi).  It  is  to  incur  the  imputation,  whicli  uioinhcrs 
of  the  Honiau  ('ouununioii  have  sometimes  brought  against  the  (’hurcli 
of  Knglaml  ;  that,  professing  tt*  make  the  Scriptures  the  sole  Hule  <*f 
Faith,  we  have  inconsistently  iuh>pteil  another  llule  of  Faith  in  the 
deference  paid  to  our  Articles. 

‘  It  is  a  tem|>tatiou,  indeed,  t<»  which  the  members  of  any  particular 
communion  of  ('hristians  are  ]HH'uliarlv  exposed — to  identify  the  de¬ 
fence  c»f  the  formularies  t>f  the  ('ommunion  with  the  defence  of  ('hrist- 
iaiiitv.  It  is  like  securing  the  fortifications  «»f  the  city,  instead  of 
liNiking  to  the  strength  and  discipline  <»f  its  garrison  as  the  main  re- 
s»»urce.  As  belonging  to  a  (\nnmunion,  we  must  be  able  to  shew  that 
we  have  gisul  reason  for  our  preference.  And  it  is  enough  tor  this 
pur)M»se,  to  pn»ve  that  our  I’hurch  is  truly  Scriptural  in  its  basis, 
wallking  in  tlie  bnitsteps  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  drinking  of  the  pure 
fountain  of  inspiration.  I'his  is  the  sole  propt'r  noti<»ii  of  the  infaU 
libilitv  of  a  (’hurch.  I'or  it  is  an  infallibility  not  its  own,  but  of  (iod 
]»resent  with  it.  \\\*  are  not  called  upon,  to  defend  every  particular 
expression  which  has  been  adopted  into  its  formularies.  'I  bis  wouhl 
Ih‘,  to  make  it  infallible  in  itself.  It  would  1h'  to  suppose,  that  a  for¬ 
tress,  strong  in  its  internal  resources,  must  fall,  b«*cause  s<ime  of  its 
outworks  are  not  impregnable.  And  we  may  find  indeed  at  last,  that, 
bv  such  a  ])n*eecding,  we  are  tenaciously  clinging  to  means  of  defence, 
which  the  present  state  of  religion  and  knowledge  entindy  supersedes: 
as  we  might  suppose  the  inhabitant  of  a  castle  fortified  in  feudal  times, 
imagining  himself  safe  amidst  his  walls,  against  assaults  frmn  modern 
inventions  in  the  art  of  war.*  pp.  JlJ'd — IklM. 

Wo  cannot  but  vcJu'mruthi  rcootnincnd  to  the  consideration  of 
our  clerical  readers  tlie  following  just  and  ctdigbtened  statements. 
Let  but  our  universities  follow  uj)  this,  which  we  must  assume  as 
a  commencement,  ami  brighter  days,  days  of  Scriptural  splen¬ 
dour,  will  yet  make  b'.nglaiul  glad. 

‘  Xor  let  it  Ih*  suppt>scd  that  the  speculative  Theology  into  which  I 
have  In’en  examining,  is  a  thing  of  another  day — a  m(*re  matter  of 
curiwsity  to  the  literary  or  ecclesiastical  historian.  I  sliould  have  failed 
imleed  in  the  pres4*nt  attempt  to  bring  the  subject  before  von,  if  this 
should  Ik'  the  impression  fn>m  it.  Scholasticism,  indeetl,  has  passed 
away,  as  to  its  actual  rude  form,  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  mitldlc 
age.  Hut  its  dominion  h.is  endured.  In  the  (’liurch  of  Home,  indei'd, 
it  still  holds  visible  sway  ;  clothed  in  the  purple  f*f  spiritual  supre¬ 
macy,  and  giving  the  law  of  Faith  to  the  subject-consciences  i»f  men. 
Tlmst'  who  are  at  all  ac(piainted  with  the  i)ublic  doctimeiits  of  that 
C’hurch,  as  established  by  the  Fonncil  of  Trent,  or  with  its  contro¬ 
versial  writers,  will  attest  the  gt'iieral  observation  ;  that  it  is  the  me¬ 
taphysics  of  the  Sclnkds,  which  form  the  texture  of  the  Homan  The- 
oh»gy,  ami  by  which  that  system  is  maintained. 

‘  hut  th  ough  the  sorceries  of  the  Scholastic  Theoh>gy  have  l)een 
dis]kdled  where  the  light  of  UebnTuation  has  l)een  received  ;  yet  the 
transformations  t)f  religious  truth,  which  they  effected,  cotdd  mit  at 
once  l)e  reverst'd  by  the  suimc  effort  of  impnwement.  The  minds  of 
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men  had  been  trained  to  think  and  speak  of  divine  things,  in  the  idiom 
of  Seholasticisni.  So  that,  not  only  the  reformer  in  Phih»»ophy,  but 
the  reformer  in  Religion  also,  was  compelled  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
the  system  which  he  assailed.  Thus,  through  its  technical  language, 
has  Scholasticism  survived  even  in  Protestant  Churches.  Clearly,  we 
inav  trace  its  operation  in  the  controversies  agitated  among  Protestants 
about  Original  Sin,  Grace,  Regenenition,  Predt'stination  ;~all  which, 
when  strictly  considered,  are  found  to  resolve  themsclvt‘8  into  disputes 
concerning  the  just  limits  of  certain  notions, — into  questions  of  the 
exactness  of  j)rojK)sed  definitions.  So  again,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find,  even  among  our  own  theologians,  one  doctrine  insisted  on,  as  wr- 
cessary  to  be  admitted  in  order  to  the  reception  of  another.  Original 
Sin,  for  instance,  is  n(»t  unfrequently  inculcated,  ns  essential  to  l)e  be¬ 
lieved  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  order  to  an  acceptance  of  the  truth  of 
the  Atonement :  as  if  the  truth  of  either  doctrine  were  a  matter  of 
h»gical  deduction,  or  dei)endent  on  the  truth  of  the  other :  whereas,  in 
the  ct»rrect  view,  each  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  the  revealed  disj)ensations 
of  God,  resting  on  its  ow'ii  proper  evidence.  Once  acknowledging, 
indeed,  the  reality  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  we  are  Inmnd  to  refer 
the  whole  of  Human  Happiness  to  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  though 
the  Scriptures  had  lieen  entirely  silent  res|)ecting  the  fact  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  sinfulness  of  man.  And  conversely  ;  we  should  have  been  un¬ 
der  an  obligation  of  acting,  as  feeling  ourselves  under  sin,  and  natu¬ 
rally  incapable  of  happiness  ;  had  the  Scriptures  simply  stated  our  in- 
I'apacity  and  misery,  without  revealing  the  mercies  of  the  Atonement. 

‘  The  real  state  of  the  case  then  is,  that  the  siiirit  of  Scholasticism 
still  lives  amongst  us  :  that,  though  wc  do  not  acKiiowledge  submission 
ti)  its  empire,  we  yet  feel  its  infiuence. 

‘  At  the  time,  indeed,  when  Luther  raised  his  voice  against  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Church,  the  complaint  was,  that 
the  spiritual  lessons  of  Scripture  were  iH'Come  a  dead  letter.  There 
were  however,  even  at  that  time,  men  of  deep  and  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Scripture,  the  votaries  of  an  ardent  and  sincere  jiiety. 
Their  religion,  however,  was  inaccessible  to  the  ^H)or,  and  the  illiterate, 
and  the  busy.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  theologian, — of  the  holy 
and  s|H‘culative  recluse.  The  mass  of  the  people  indolently,  or  super- 
stitiously,  reposed  on  the  sanctity  of  their  Fathers  in  religion  ;  and 
sought  their  rule  of  faith  and  conduct,  in  devout  attendance  on  the 
vicarious  ministrations  of  the  man  of  Owl.  In  a  word.  Religion  was 
iH'comc  a  professional  thing.  None  could  be  truly  and  properly  re- 
lig'.ous,  but  those  who  were  versed  in  the  logic  and  casuistry  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  theoh»gy.  Therefore  it  was,  that  Luther  so  vehemently  pro¬ 
claimed  the  great  doctrine  of  .lustification  by  Faith  alone;  setting 
hiin.self  against  that  divorce  of  Theology  and  p)pular  Religion,  by 
which  the  Gospd  had  in  effect  been  unevangelized  and  desecrated. 
And  are  there  not  still  traces  amongst  us,  of  a  separation  between  the 
religion  of  the  few  ami  the  religion  of  the  many  ?  The  delusion,  in¬ 
deed,  has  passed  away  in  its  theoretic  form  ;  that  true  religion  can  con¬ 
sist  in  any  thing  but  in  holiness  of  active  life, — in  an  habitual  conduct 
conformed  to  the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  prin- 
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dple  of  that  aeparation,  against  which  the  Reformation  was  directed^ 
is  still  seen  in  that  enthusiasm »  which,  even  in  these  days,  loves  to 
diffuse  itself  in  sentimental  religion ; — which  smnds  the  strength  of 
devotion  in  holy  thoughts, — the  luxury,  like  the  ^hulastio  Piety,  only 
of  the  pure,  the  cultivated,  the  sensitive,  and  the  ardent  mind.  It  is 
now  an  enthusiasm  of  the  heart,  rather  than  of  the  intellect.  But 
the  principle  is  still  the  same.  Religion  is  converted  into  Theological 
Contemplation. 

*  Tlie  examination  which  I  have  been  pursuing,  has  led  me  over 
much  entangled  ground ;  from  which  I  can  hardly  ho|)e  to  have  extri<« 
cated  myself,  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  views,  or  scruples,  of  all  whom  1 
address.  But  the  {leculiar  difficulty  of  forming  just  estimates  of  con*^ 
troversial  statements, — and  of  seizing  the  shifting  lights  of  philo¬ 
sophical  theories,  as  they  have  passed  over  the  truths  of  Revelation,  and 
given  to  them  their  various  hue, — will  obtain  for  me,  I  trust,  a  patient 
and  candid  construction  of  opinions  expressed.  It  would  ill  become 
me,  indeed,  to  dogmatize  on  a  subject,  in  which  1  am  directly  engaged 
in  illustrating  the  injurious  effects  of  Dogmatism  in  Theology  ;  and 
especially  before  an  audience,  from  some  of  whom  I  should  rather  ex¬ 
pect  the  judgment  of  a  point,  than  endeavour  to  im])ose  my  own  opi-< 
nion.  It  must  be  admitted,  1  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Force  of 
Theory  has  been  very  cousiderable  in  the  modification  of  our  Theolo- 

?;ical  language.  And  1  would  submit  to  your  reflection,  whether  that 
orce  has  been  sufficiently  allowed  for,  either  in  our  general  profession 
of  Christianity,  or  in  our  controversies  on  particular  articles  of  Doc¬ 
trine  .>*  pp.  3Bi). 


Art.  V. — Memorials  of  Felix  Neft\  the  Alpine  Pastor.  By  T.  S. 

Ellerby.  18mo,  pp.  xxiv.  334.  Price  4s.  London,  18^. 

¥N  our  review  of  Mr.  Gilly's  interesting  memoir  of  ‘the  Ober- 
-■*  lin  of  the  French  Alps,’*  we  referred  to  a  short  biographical 
account  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  Congregational 
Magazine,  and  which,  we  find,  was  translated  by  Mr.  Ellerby 
from  a  French  publication  entitled  “  Le  Semeur.”  Before  Mr. 
Gilly's  work  was  published,  Mr.  Ellerby  had  formed  the  design 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  more  extended  memoir,  and  had 
‘  made  a  rou^h  sketch  of  the  greater  part  of  these  pages.'  He 
has  been  confirmed  in  the  intention  to  lay  them  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  by  what  he  deems  the  defective  account  given  in  Mr.  GillyV 
volume,  of  the  early  religious  history  of  Neff,  and  of  the  very 
extensive  revival  of  which  he  was  the  honoured  instrument.  We 
were  too  well  pleased  with  the  memoir  itself,  and  with  the  can¬ 
dour  shewn  by  his  biographer,  to  be  disposed  now  to  find  fault 
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with  him  for  any  defects  or  omissions  chargeable  upon  his  per* 
formance.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  Mr.  Ellcrby  has 
done  well  in  publishing  these  Memorials,  which,  in  this  cheap 
form,  will  find  their  way  to  a  different  circle  of  readers,  and  ex- 
tend  still  more  widely  tne  knowledge  and  influence  of  NefTsholy 
and  heroic  example. 

In  sketching  tne  outline  of  his  life,  we  remarked,  that  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  learn  more  distinctly  the  means  and 
mental  process  by  which,  amid  circumstances  and  associations  un¬ 
favourable  to  piety,  NefT  first  became  awakened  to  his  own  spi* 
ritual  condition  and  to  the  paramount  importance  of  eternal  in¬ 
terests.  The  additional  information  supplied  in  the  present  vo¬ 
lume,  throws  further  light  upon  ‘  the  crisis  in  his  moral  history.’ 
It  would  seem  that  a  conviction  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
earthly  pursuits  had  for  some  time  pressed  upon  his  mind,  before 
his  reflections  assumed  a  more  decidedly  religious  character,  lead¬ 
ing  him  to  institute  a  deep  and  solemn  investigation  into  the  mo¬ 
tives  by  which  he  had  hitnerto  been  actuated.  The  result,  as  we 
have  stated  in  our  former  notice,  was  such  as  it  has  never  failed  to 
be,  when  the  inquisition  has  been  conducted  with  equal  sincerity ; 
an  overwhelming  conviction  that  he  had  come  utterly  short  of  the 
primary  obligations  of  a  creature  and  the  unchangeable  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law  of  God ;  and  the  mental  anguish  produced  by 
this  discovery,  was  augmented  by  his  ignorance  of  the  evange¬ 
lical  doctrine  of  peace  with  God  through  the  blood  of  his  Son. 

*  He  now  began  to  attend  occasionally  upon  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Ciesar  Malan,  but  more  frequently  upon  that  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Guers  and  Oonthier,  the  joint  pastors  of  tne  church  of  **  le  botirg  du 
Tour."  The  evangelical  labours  of  M.  Gonthier  were  eminently  use¬ 
ful  to  Neff,  and,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  this  faithful  pastor  was 
made  the  honoured  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the  youthful  sol¬ 
dier.  Deep  conviction  of  his  guilt  and  natural  alienation  from  God 
took  {)osse8sion  of  his  mind.  He  was  led  to  more  serious  self-examin¬ 
ation  ;  and  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  those  actions  which 
he  had  hitherto  considered  as  the  best  and  most  meritorious  of  his  life, 
had  originated  altogether  in  selfish  motives.  Indeed,  the  more  he  re¬ 
flected  upon  his  principles  and  past  conduct,  the  more  was  he  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  had  been  pursuing  a  course  of  uninterrupted  rebellion 
against  his  Creator,  whose  first  and  fundamental  law  is-— TAoif  »haH 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  thy  neighbour  ms  thy*> 
. 

*  Neff  began  to  read  his  Bible  with  attention  and  seriousness,  and 
soon  recognized  the  Sacred  Writings  as  alone  calculated  lo  make  man 
wile  unto  salvation.  For  a  short  period,  he  could  only  view  God  as 
his  judge.  The  guilt  of  a  misspent  life  hovered  over  him,  like  a  dark 
and  portentous  cloud.  During  this  interval  of  suspensit  and  anguish, 
he  was  visited  by  M.  Gonthier,  who  lent  him  a  small  work,  entitled 
**  Honey  flowing  from  the  Rock,*'  the  perusal  of  which  was  happily 
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imtrumental  in  dispelling  the  gloom  which  had  gathered  around  his 
mind,  and  in  giv^ing  him  clearer  views  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  method  of  salvation.  This  excellent  little  work  is  chiefly  a  com- 
ilation  of  useful  and  important  passages  of  Scripture,  accompanied 
y  illustrations.  When  preaching,  he  frequently  quoted  from  its 

JHiges ;  and  many  of  its  passages  solaced  his  mind  w'hcn  on  the  bed  of 
leath. 

*  Hitherto  NeflF  had  lived  solely  for  himself.  He  was  now  made 
the  subject  of  new  feelings  and  desires ;  and,  influenced  hy  love  and 
gratitude  to  (tod,  he  rt-iiolved  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  to 
the  solemn  and  arduous  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry.  A  mind 
constituted  like  his  could  not  remain  inactive.  He  immediately  com- 
mencetl  his  cart'er  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gosjh.*!  ;  and  his  first  efforts  to 
do  g<KKl  were  amongst  the  destitute  and  the  dying,  in  the  prisons  and 
hospitals  of  Geneva.  In  H31H,  whilst  thus  engaged,  he  was  united  in 
church  fellowship  with  the  Christians  assembling  in  the  new  meeting¬ 
house,  then  almost  the  only  religious  l)ody  in  Geneva  who  glorified  the 
holy  name  of  Jesus,  and  who  unitedly  laboured  for  the  general  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  kingdom. 

*  The  following  year,  he  procured  a  discharge  from  his  militar)’’  du¬ 
ties,  a  step  which  gave  gnmt  satisfaction  to  his  officers,  who  did  not 
conceal  their  displeasure  at  the  influence  which  his  peculiar  character 
and  religious  principles  had  already  effected  amongst  his  ctimrades. 
After  quitting  the  army,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  vocation 
to  which  he  believed  himself  culled,  and  visited  the  villages  in  the 
neighb<uirho(Kl  of  Geneva,  where  he  had  many  relations,  in  w'hose 
houses  he  read  and  explained  the  Word  of  Gml.  His  simple  and  af¬ 
fectionate  manner,  united  with  his  explanations  and  illustrations  of 
Scripture  history  and  precept,  almost  always  drawn  from  the  incidents 
and  dangers  of  his  recent  campaign,  rendered  him  a  welcome  guest  to 
every  villager.  Wherever  he  w'ent,  he  imparted  a  zest  for  piety  and 
holy  exercises ;  and,  at  this  day,  his  name  is  repeated  with  ^benedic¬ 
tions  by  numerous  families,  who  remember,  with  gratitude,  his  visits 
and  conversation. 

‘  Full  of  seal,  he  devtbted  himself  with  unremitting  ardour  to  the 
eternal  interests  of  his  fellow'  sinners,  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  even  of  the  taunts  of  his  former  associates. 
Often  w'as  he  seen  climbing  some  of  the  most  rugged  rocks  of  the 
Jura,  to  visit  a  poor  shepherd,  a  native  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  in 
whom,  beneath  an  exterior  rude  and  unpolished,  he  had  discovered 
some  glimpses  of  the  influence  of  religion.  After  his  discharge,  seve¬ 
ral  months  were  thus  passed  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  disseminating 
religious  instruction.  During  this  period,  he  read  his  Bible  with  the 
care  and  solemnity  ;  and  even  com|)06ed  a  small  concordance, 
that  he  might  bewme  more  familiar  with  its  sacred  contents. 
Indeed,  so  sedulously  did  he  apply  himself,  that  in  a  short  time  he 
was  able  to  recite  from  memory  several  entire  books.  The  very  nu- 
menms  notes,  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  cover  the  margins  of  his 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  close  and  diligent 
investigation.  Those,  and  several  other  books,  thus  marked,  are  still 
preserved  by  his  friends,  as  precious  memorials.'  pp.  10 — 15. 
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Of  the  religious  communion  with  which  NeiF  was  brought  into 
close  connexion,  some  interesting  particulars  are  given  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume.  The  church  of  which  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Guers  and 
Gonthier  were  joint  pastors,  was  formed  in  I8I7 ;  but  ‘some  of 
‘  the  materials  had  existed  from  the  year  1810,  and  derived  their 
‘  origin  from  the  labours  of  the  Moravians  or  United  Brethren.' 
The  different  religious  parties  in  Protestant  Switzerland  and 
Northern  France  arc  thus  discriminated,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
Continental  correspondent. 

*  **  Firsts  those  ministers  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
who  are  neither  orthodox  in  their  creed,  nor  apparently  concerned  for 
religion  beyond  w'hat  regards  outw'ard  appearance.  Under  this  head  I 
would  rank  Socinians,  Arians,  and  others  who  have  departed  from  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers.  Secondly,  those  who  arc  evangelical  in  sen¬ 
timent,  and  pious  in  their  conduct,  who  still  remain  within  what  may 
be  styled  the  Established  Church  of  France  and  Switzerland.  Of 
these,  I  am  happy  to  say,  there  is  a  considerable  number  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  increasing.  Thirdly,  the  Separatists  or  Dissidents ;  that  is, 
those  who  have  left  the  Established  Church,  and  formed  separate  and 
ind^mdent  societies.  Of  this  character  is  the  church  of  the  Bourg 
du  Tour,  of  which  Neff  was  a  member,  and  by  which  he  was  sent  to 
England  for  ordination.  There  arc  at  present  three  pastors  belonging 
to  this  church ;  Messrs.  Guers,  Lluchlien,  and  Empaytaz.  In  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  upwards  of  twenty  such  distinct  independent  societies 
have  sprung  up  within  a  very  few  years.  The  persons  belong! .ig  to 
them  arc  callea  Dissidents.'* 

*  To  which  of  these  classes  did  Felix  Neff  belong?  This,  although, 
so  far  as  respects  the  second  and  the  third,  a  matter  of  very  little  com¬ 
parative  consequence,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  point  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  for  discussion.  Certainly  he  did  not  wlong  to  the 
first  class.  Respecting  this  question,  M.  Guers  writes  as  follows. 
**  V'^ou  must  remember  that  '  Le  Notice*  was  compiled  by  very  partial 
persons,  who  eagerly  sought,  both  amongst  his  papers,  and  even  in  his 
life,  for  every  word  or  proceeding  which  might  be  construed  as  opposed 
d  la  ditsidence  (to  dissent).  The  Dissidents  of  Geneva,  but  not 
those  who  carried  matters  to  extremes,  were,  however,  his  bosom  friends, 
and  the  confidants  of  his  thoughts.  In  their  arms  he  died.'" 

*  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  communication,  M.  Guers  pays  a 
tribute  of  affectionate  respect  to  M.  Gonthier,  Neff's  spiritual  rather. 
**  Neff  was  my  most  dear  friend.  To  me  his  memory  will  be  eternally 
precious ;  and  it  will  be  one  part  of  my  blessedness  to  find  him  in  the 
Kingdom  of  glory,  with  my  dear  Gonthier ;  a  man  the  most  apostolic, 
but  the  least  known,  of  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  revival  at 
Geneva."* 

NefTs  own  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  Dissent  were  de¬ 
cided,  as  regards  the  right  of  separation ;  he  maintained,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  the  principle  of  religious  liberty ;  but  he  did 
iw't  deem  the  duty  of  coming  out  of  even  a  corrupt  church  quite 
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80  dear  and  absolute.  He  classcil,  be  himself  tells  us.  all  ex¬ 
terior  forms  of  diseipline  among  ‘‘  the  rudiments  of  tbit  world."” 

‘  “  I  see*’,  he  sayt,  “that  the  importance  frequently  attached  to 
these  things  has  almost  always  been  a  source  of  trouble,  of  division.  I 
see  that  God  indiscriminately  pours  his  spiritual  blessings  upon  true 
Evangelists,  whatever  be  the  form  of  Cnurch  polity  to  which  they 
lielong ;  and  since  the  Supreme  Master  attaches  no  importance  to  it,  1 
should  consider  myself  very  unwise  not  to  imitate  him. 

*  “  The  ('hurch  on  earth  is  in  the  middle  of  a  chaos :  the  attempt  to 
draw  it  forth  into  day-light  would  be  absurd. 

‘  “  Further,  all  that  1  have  just  said  does  not  at  all  prevent  my  re¬ 
garding  as  a  source  of  blessings,  a  congregation,  however  small  in 
numbers,  of  brethren,  true  believers,  organised  ns  nearly  as  possible 
upon  the  model  of  the  primitive  churches,  and  directed  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  But  as  all  this  may  be  done  without 
a  separation,  strictly  so  called,  without  administration  of  sacraments, 
without  ostensible  titles  of  pastors,  deacons,  &c.,  that  does  not 
affect  any  thing  that  I  have  said  before. 

‘  “  Every  thing  is  provisional  in  this  world ;  the  Church  like  every 
thing  else ;  and  for  the  night  we  have  to  pass  in  it,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  build  a  fortress.  A  slight  tent,  a  covered  waggon,  as  among  pas¬ 
toral  tribes,  may  more  than  suffice.  Tomorrow,  if  it  please  the  Lord, 
we  shall  be  in  the  city  of  God.”  * 

Sentiments  similar  to  these,  and  highly  characteristic  of  his 
single-mindedness  and  catholic  spirit,  arc  expressed  in  a  sermon 
on  1  Pet.  ii.  5.;  an  extract  from  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Ellerhy 
as  illustrative  of  Neff's  views,  and  as  at  the  same  time  affording  a 
specimen  of  his  preaching.  We  fear  that  we  shall  scarcely  be 
alile  to  do  justice  to  the  original  in  our  translation. 

'  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  a  place  particularly  honoured  with 
the  presence  af  the  Almighty:  nothing  impure  could  enter  therein. 
All  there  were  occupied  exclusively  with  the  service  of  God.  There, 
he  was  praised,  adored,  blessed  ;  there  he  gave  forth  his  oracles— dif¬ 
fused  his  benedictions . The  Church,  called  a  Holy  Temple, 

a  spiritual  tabernacle,  must  present  all  these  characters  in  perfection ; 
— Ill  reality,  as  the  temple  did  in  types  and  figures.  But  what  Church, 
taking  this  w'ord  in  the  usual  acceptation,  what  assemblage  of  sinful 
men  will  present  to  us  this  reality,  and  will  appear  to  us  worthy  to  be 
called  the  habitation  of  God  in  the  spirit — the  temple  of  the  living 
God?* 

•  ••••• 

'  Where  shall  we  find  this  dirine  sanctuary  ?  In  the  assembly  of 
the  first-born  and  of  the  thousands  of  angels  in  the  Jerusalem  above. 
There,  a  thousand  times  better  than  in  Sion,  God  is  served,  praised, 
blessed.  This  h^venly  and  spiritual  sanctuary  is  formed  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  holy  beings  who  find  their  happiness  in  God.  The  glory  of 
Jehovah  fills  it,  enlightens  it,  and  is  reflocted  on  each  of  the  living 
stones  of  which  it  is  formed.  His  love  invites,  infiames  them.  The 
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King  of  glorj  dwells  in  the  midst  of  them,  rejoices  in  their  (Sslicity, 
and  takes  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  eternal  utterance  of  their  grati* 
tude.  Such  is  the  temple  wnich  Qod  inhabits,  the  only  one  worthy 
of  him.  What  then  must  be  the  various  Churches  where  the  gospd 
is  preached  on  earth  ?  * 

*  When  the  ma^ificent  temple  of  Solomon  was  building,  all  the 
stones,  all  the  wood  which  were  brought  thither,  were  so  well  cut  and 
prepared,  that  there  was  heard,  says  the  sacred  historian,  neither 
hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  instrument  of  iron.  (1  Kinn,  vi.  7*) 
But,  most  assuredly,  it  was  not  thus  in  the  quarries  of  marble,  nor  at 
Lebanon,  where  they  were  cutting  the  cedars ;  any  more  than  at  the 
fierce  furnaces  between  Succoth  and  Zeredathah,  where  they  were 
founding  brass  for  the  sacred  vases.  Thus,  in  Heaven,  this  majestic 
sanctuary  rises  ^vithout  noise,  without  effort ;  all  arrive  there  pure  and 
perfect.  The  Bride  of  the  Lamb  has  ''  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle,  nor 
any  such  thing.**  But  in  this  impure  and  darksome  world,  the  ob¬ 
scure  quarry  from  which  the  great  Architect  wills  to  draw  some  stones 
for  his  edifice,  what  shall  we  find  but  work-yards  prepared  for  a  day, 
where  all  appears  in  motion  and  in  disorder  ?  What  shapeless  stones, 
what  refuse,  what  useless  fragments,  what  objects  of  a  transient  usa^ ! 
How  many  arrangements  purely  provisional !  How  many  mercenaries, 
— aliens,  are  employed  in  these  quarries,  like  the  workmen  of  Hiram, 
and  who,  like  them,  shall  never  enter  the  sanctuary !  What  dissen¬ 
sions  among  even  the  miist  faithful  workmen  I  What  discussions, 
what  vain  conjectures  on  the  subject  of  the  final  aim  and  the  plan  of 
the  great  Architect,  which  is  known  to  Him  alone  !  Shall  we  seek  in 
this  chaos  the  true  Church,  the  spiritual  temple  ?  Should  we  wish 
to  com  pise  it  from  the  mass  of  all  these  unformed  blocks,  or  solely  of 
those  which  appear  already  prepared  by  the  Master  ?  Shall  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  unite  in  one  common  order  all  those  whom  we  find  prepared 
in  each  of  the  various  quarries  opened  in  a  thousand  places  of  the 
earth  ?  Or,  not  being  able  to  effect  this,  shall  we,  at  least,  exert  our¬ 
selves  to  groupc  them  in  different  heaps,  like  those  stones  already  hewn, 
which  are  collected  to  be  measurea  before  they  are  worked  upon  ? 
Oh !  how  much  wiser  is  the  Master !  While  we  are  disputing  the 
pre-eminence  of  this  or  that  work-yard,  and  while  others  are  sjiending 
their  strength  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  perfect  order,  the  Divine 
Solomon  traverses  in  silence  this  vast  scene  of  operation,  chooses, 
marks,  withdraws,  and  places  in  his  edifice  the  materials  prepared  in 
the  midst  of  all  these,  assigning  to  each  piece  the  place  suited  to  it, 

and  for  which  he  has  destin^  it . Such  is,  roy  beloved 

brethren,  the  grand  idea  which  we  must  form  to  ourselves  of  this 
hravcnly  temple,  of  this  spiritual  house  of  God,  of  this  universal  Church, 
alike  militant  and  triumphant,  in  whose  existence  we  profess  our  belief 
in  the  a])ostolic  symbol.  O  !  how  pitiable  will  now  seem  the  proud  pre¬ 
tensions  of  this  or  that  Church  to  universality ;  as  also  the  endless  disputes 
on  the  succession,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  discipline,  which  at  all  periocLs,  (as 
even  now,)  have  divided  and  troubled  the  raithful.  Let  us  work  rather 
m  the  quarry  wherein  we  are  placed,  to  prepare  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  materials ;  and  above  all,  let  us  supplicate  the  Lord  to  make 
of  us  all,  living  stones  for  hb  Temple.  Amen.* 
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Having  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  in  1819,  Neff  spent 
the  whole  of  the  following  two  years  in  alternate  labours  in  the 
Cantons  of  Vaud  and  Neufchatel,  and  in  the  French  portion  of 
the  Canton  of  Berne.  ‘Throughout  this  extensive  district,  he 
‘  established  numerous  associations  for  prayer  and  religious  con> 
‘  versation,  many  of  which  are  still  in  existence'.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  such  associations  has  been  called  in  miestion  by  Mr. 
Gilly,  who,  in  support  of  his  objections,  cites  tne  language  of 
Bishop  Heber  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  Mr.  Ellcrby's  re¬ 
marks  on  this  subject  claim  transcription. 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  late  amiable  ecclesiastical  overseer 
in  India  was  ever  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  would  enable  him  to 
form  a  just  and  adequate  estimate  of  siK'iul  meetings  for  prayer  and 
mutual  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and  experience.  **  In 
general/*  says  Mr.  Scott,  **  I  am  apt  to  think  it  very  difficult  for  a 
minister  in  the  Establishment  to  form  and  conduct  prayer-meetings  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  the  aggregate  good  shall  not  be  counterbalanced 
or  overlmlanced  by  positive  evil.  But  men  of  greater  experience  and 
ca|Hicity  of  judging  have  thought  otherwise  ;**  and  then  he  ingenuously 
confesses,  **  Hut  I  am  also,  I  fear,  prejudiced,  us  the  evils  which  arose 
from  those  at  Olney  inductHl  such  an  association  of  ideas  in  my  mind, 
as  probably  can  never  be  dissolved.” — L\fe  of  the  Rev,  T,  Scott,  pp. 

5\HandrA\). 

*  There  cannot  \yc  a  l)etter  illustration  of  the  importance  of  prayer- 
meetings,  than  the  consequences  of  repressing  associations  of  this  kind 
by  the  clergyman  to  whom  this  most  unfortunate  letter  was  addressed, 
when  compimHl  with  the  state  of  ndigion  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Establishment  in  the  very  next  considerable  town,  where  meetings  for 
social  prayer  have  Ikh-mi  continued,  and  where  several  private  houses 
have  for  many  years  Ihhmi  lictMiMul  for  that  purpose. 

*  There  can  Ik*  no  doubt  that  Olney,  at  the  time  here  alluded  to, 
presented  an  extreme  case,  and  such  a  one  as  could  not,  with  any  sort 
of  justice  or  pmpriety,  Ik*  taken  as  a  fair  specimen.  Mr.  Scott  hini- 
M'lf,  speaking  of  social,  in  distinction  from  public  worship,  remarks, 
that  it  “  tends  greatly  to  maintain  brotherly  love.” — Essay  on 
Prayer.*  pp.  ix — xi. 

Such  meetings  are  doubtless  subject  to  abuse,  like  every  other 

{[ooil  thing ;  but  the  result  of  our  observation  would  be  in  entire 
larmony  with  the  firm  conviction  expressed  by  Mr.  Ellerby,  that 
‘  a  numerous  and  fri'quent  attendance  at  prayer-meetings  is  one 
‘  of  the  most  decisive  evidences  of  religious  prosperity '  that  a 
Christian  society  can  exhibit ;  to  which  we  will  add,  a  very  prin- 
ci}>al  means  of  maintaining  it. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  again  over  the  ground 
travelled. in  com|uiny  with  Mr.  Gilly,  interesting  as  is  the  scene 
of  NefTs  self-denying  labours.  We  shall  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself,  which,  even  to  those  who  possess 
Mr.  Gilly 's  work,  will  convey  much  additional  information,  and 
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to  those  who  do  not,  will  be  a  moat  valuable  acquisition.  The 
extracts  from  NefTa  own  letters  and  sermons  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  While  the  Pastor  was  stretched  on  his  bed  of 
languishing,  from  which  he  was  never  to  rise,  his  friends,  who 
watched  by  turns,  *  aware  with  what  transports  of  holy  delight  he 

*  listened  to  the  melody  of  the  human  voice  when  attuned  to  the 

*  praises  of  God,'  would  freaucntly  retire  into  an  adjoining 
cliamber,  where,  in  a  subdued  tone,  they  sang  several  of  his 
favourite  hymns. .  One  of  these,  NefTs  own  composition,  together 
with  a  translation  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  we 
must  transcribe. 


PaRAPHRASR  of  part  of  JrR.  XXXI. 

*  Nc  te  d^Holcs  point,  Sion !  s^he  tea  larnies ; 
L'Eternel  est  ton  Dieu,  ne  sois  plus  eii  alarmes ; 

11  te  restc  un  repos  dans  la  terre  de  paix ; 

Jehova  te  ramdne,  et  te  garde  it  jamais. 

*  11  te  retablira:  mdme  au  sein  dcs  mines, 

La  vigne  et  I’olivier  ^tendront  leurs  racines ; 

Tout  sera  releve,  comme  dans  tes  beaux  jours, 

Les  murs  de  tes  cit^,  tes  ramparts  et  tes  tours. 

'  Un  jour — un  jour  viendra  que  tes  gardes  fiddles, 
8ur  les  monts  d*  Ephraim,  crirerout  aux  rebelles :  • 
Retoumez  cn  Sion,  TEternel  votre  Dieu 
Vous  rapelle<*venez,  et  montons  au  saint  lieu ! 

*  Levc-toi,  le  Puissant  ne  t*  a  point  oubli^ : 

D’  un  amour  ^ternel  le  Seigneur  t*  a  ahn^. 

Qu'au  son  de  la  trompette,  assemble  en  oe  jour, 
Tes  enfans,  6  Sion  !  exaltent  son  amour  !* 


'  Weep  no  more,  Zion !  dry  thy  streaming  tears ; 

The  Eternal  is  thy  God — dismiss  thy  fears ; 

Rest  in  the  land  of  peace  for  thee  remains ; 

Jehovah  leads  thee,  Israers  strength  sustains. 

*  He  will  restore  thee,  even  as  from  the  dead  ; 

The  vine  and  olive  o'er  thy  wrecks  shall  spread ; 

He  will  rebuild,  as  in  thy  happiest  hours. 

Thy  city-walls,  thy  battlements,  and  towers. 

*  A  day  will  come,  a  day  when  from  on  high 
Mount  Ephraim's  wat^men  to  the  tribes  shall  cry, 

Return,  ye  rebels !  'tis  the  Alo^htv  still 
That  calls,— -return,  and  climb  his  nofy  hill." 

VOL.  X. — K.S.  . 
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•  Rine,  unfur^otten  of  thy  Lord  alM)ve ! 

He  loved  thee  with  an  evcrlastinii  love. 

That  love,  at  trumpet’s  sound,  in  joyful  throngs, 

Thy  sons,  ()  Zion  !  now  extol  in  songs !' 

In  case  of  a  reprint,  we  would  suggest  a  greater  attention  to 
correct  orthography  in  printing  the  foreign  names,  and  a  few 
other  corrections.  ‘  Ife~u?iion’'  should  have  been  rendered,  asso- 
ciation  or  congregation. 

Art.  V'l.  Caspar  Hauser,  An  account  of  an  Individual  kept  in  a 
])ung(^)n,  separated  from  all  (Communication  with  the  World,  from 
Karly  Childh<HMl,  to  about  the  Age  of  Seventeen.  Drawn  nj)  from 
*  L«*iral  Documents.  Bv  Anselm  \'on  Feuerbach,  President  of  one 
of  the  Bavarian  ('ourts  of  Ap]>e;il,  &c.  Translated  from  the  Cier- 
inan.  12mo,  pp.  xi.  IIM.  Prict*  *^s.  in  cloth.  London,  111,‘k‘I. 

A  I  OST  of  our  readers  will  have  been  made  acquainted  by  the 
]mhlic  journals  with  the  name  of  this  ‘youth  without  child- 
‘  hood,'  and  with  the  outlines  of  his  melancholy  story.  The  pre¬ 
sent  publication,  dedicated  to  I'arl  Stanhope,  who  has  taken  poor 
Caspar  under  his  ])aternal  protection,  contains  an  authenticated 
relation  of  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  known,  attending  his  mys¬ 
terious  secretion,  his  coming  into  the  world,  and  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  rational  faculties. 

The  story  of  his  imprisonment  is  soon  told  ;  and  horrible  as  is 
the  picture  which  it  presents  to  the  imagination,  occurrences  of 
similar  cliaracter  and  ])arallel  atrocity,  which  might  seem  to  belong 
to  the  darkest  ages,  are  by  no  means  unheard  of  in  ('atholic  Ger¬ 
many.  The  account  which,  after  he  had  slowly  aetjuired  the  art 
of  intelligible  speech,  Caspar  gave  of  himself  is  as  follows. 

‘  **  11c  noitbor  knows  who  he  is  nor  whore  his  homo  is.  It  w'as  only 
nt  Xuromborg  that  ho  ciimo  into  the  world.*  Hero  lie  first  loarnod  that, 
besides  himself  and  *  the  man  with  whom  he  had  always  been,’  there 
existed  other  men  and  t»ther  creatures.  As  long  as  he  can  recollect,  he 
had  ahvays  lived  in  a  hole  (a  small  low  apartment  which  he  sometimes 
calls  a  cage)*  where  he  had  always  sat  ujxm  the  ground,  with  bare 
fi'ct,  and  clothed  only  with  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  breeches.  +  In  his 

•  *  An  expression  which  he  often  iisos  to  designate  his  exposure  in 
NuremlMTg,  and  his  first  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  mental 
life.’ 

t  ‘  According  to  a  more  particular  account  given  by'  (^ispar,  which 
is  fully  omfirmod  by  marks  upon  his  bnly  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
by  the  singular  formation  of  his  knee  and  knee-hollow',  and  by  his 
peculiar  mode  of  sitting  upon  the  ground  w'ith  his  legs  extended,  w’hich 
IS  |>oHsible  t<»  himself  alone, — he  never,  even  in  his  sleep,  lay  w'ith  his 
wh<»le  bi>dy  stretched  out,  but  sat,  waking  and  sleeping,  ri'iih  his  back 
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apartment  he  never  heard  a  sound,  whether  produced  by  a  man,  by  an 
animal,  or  by  anything  «»lse.  He  never  saw  the  heavens,  nor  did  t)iere 
ever  ap|>ear  a  brightening  (day-light)  such  as  at  Nureml)erg.  He 
never  jHTceived  any  difference  lietween  day  and  night,  and  much  less 
did  he  ever  get  a  sight  of  the  lieautiful  lights  in  the  heavens.  When¬ 
ever  he  awoke  from  sleep,  he  found  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of 
water  by  him.  Sometimes  this  water  had  a  had  taste ;  whenever  this 
was  the  case,  he  could  no  longer  keep  his  eyes  open,  but  was  compelled 
to  fall  asleep  *  ;  and  when  he  afterwards  awoke,  he  found  that  he  had 
a  clean  shirt  on,  and  that  his  nails  had  lieen  cut.  t  He  never  saw  the 
face  of  the  man  who  brought  him  his  meat  and  drink.  In  his  hole  he 
had  two  wiKHlen  horses  and  several  ribbons.  With  these  horses  he 
had  always  amused  himself  as  long  as  he  was  awake ;  and  his  only  oc- 
cu])ation  was,  to  make  them  run  by  his  side,  and  to  fix  or  tie  the 
rihlMins  about  them  in  different  positions.  Thus,  one  day  had  passed 
as  the  other  ;  but  he  had  never  felt  the  want  of  any  thing,  had  never 
)M*eii  sick,  and— once  only  excepted — had  never  felt  the  sensation  of 
pain,  l^pon  the  wlnde,  he  had  lieen  much  happier  there  than  in  the 
world,  where  he  was  obliged  to  suffer  so  much.  How  long  he  had 
nuitiiiued  to  live  in  this  situation  he  knew  not ;  for  he  had  had  no 
knowledge  of  time.  He  knew  not  when,  or  how  he  came  there.  Nor 
had  he  any  recollection  of  ever  having  lieen  in  a  different  situation,  or 
in  anv  other  than  in  that  place.  “  The  man  with  whom  he  had  always 
been,”  never  did  him  any  harm.  Yet  one  day,  shortly  before  he  was 
taken  away, — when  he  had  l)een  running  his  horse  too  hard,  and  had 
niaile  t(M)  much  noise,  the  man  came  and  struck  him  upon  his  arm  with 
a  stick,  or  with  a  piece  of  wmid  ;  this  caused  the  wound  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  Nuremberg. 

*  “  Pretty  nearly  aliout  the  same  time,  the  man  once  came  into  his 
prison,  placed  a  small  table  over  his  feet,  and  spread  something  white 


supj)oricd  in  an  erect  jxhtture.  Some  peculiar  property  of  his  place  of 
rest,  and  some  ])arlicular  contrivance  must  probably  have  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  remain  constantly  in  such  a  position.  He  is  him¬ 
self  unable  to  give  any  further  information  upon  this  subject.* 

•  ‘  That  this  water  w^as  mixed  with  opium,  may  well  l)e  supposed ; 
and  the  certainty  that  this  was  really  the  fact,  was  fully  proved  on  the 
following  occasion.  After  he  had  for  some  time  lived  with  Professor 
Daunier,  his  physician  attempted  to  administer  to  him  a  drop  of  opium 
in  a  glass  of  water.  Caspar  had  scarcely  swallowed  the  first  mouthful 
of  this  water,  when  he  saiil :  “  That  water  is  nasty  ;  it  tastes  exactly 
like  the  water  I  w^as  sometimes  ohligetl  to  drink  in  my  cage.**  * 

t  ‘  Hence,  as  well  as  from  oth«*r  circumstances,  it  is  evident,  that 
CasjKir  was,  during  his  incarceration,  always  treated  with  a  certain 
depre  of  careful  attention.  And  this  accounts  for  the  attachment 
which  he  long  retained  to  the  man  “  with  whom  he  had  always  been.** 
ibis  attachment  ceased  only  at  a  very  late  period  ;  yet  never  to  such 
a  degree  i\n  to  make  him  wish  that  this  man  should  f>e  punished.  He 
wished  that  those*  should  lie  punished  by  whose  orders  he  had  been 
confined ;  but  he  said  that  that  man  had  done  him  no  harm.* 
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upou  it,  which  he  now  knows  to  have  been  paper ;  he  then  came  lia^ 
hind  him,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  him,  to^  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
moved  it  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  paper,  with  a  thing  (a  lead 
pencil)  which  he  had  stuck  between  his  lingers.  He  (Hauser)  was 
then  ignorant  of  what  it  was ;  but  he  was  mightily  pleased,  when  he 
saw  the  black  fibres  which  began  to  appear  upon  the  white  paper.  When 
he  felt  that  his  nand  was  free,  and  the  man  had  gone  from  him,  he  was 
so  much  pleased  with  this  new  discovery,  that  he  could  never  grow 
tired  of  orawing  these  figures  repeatedly  upon  the  paper.  This 
occupation  almost  made  him  neglect  his  horses,  althouc^  he  did  not 
know  what  those  characters  signified.  The  man  rejieatea  his  visits  in 
the  same  manner  several  tiines.  * 

*  **  Another  time  the  man  came  agiun,  lifted  him  from  the*  place 
where  he  lay,  placed  him  tai  his  and  endt^voured  to  teach  him  to 
stand.  This  he  re|)eated  at  several  different  times.  The  manner  in 
which  he  effected  this  was  the  following :  he  seized  him  firmly  around 
the  breast  from  behind ;  placed  his  feet  liehind  Caspar's  feet,  and 
lifted  these,  as  in  stepping  forward. 

*  **  Finally,  the  man  appt^red  once  again,  placed  Caspar's  hands 
over  his  shoulders,  tied  tnem  fast,  and  thus  carried  him  on  his  back 
out  of  the  prison.  He  was  carried  up  (or  down)  a  hill,  t  He  knows 


*  '  Of  tlie  fact  that  Casjiar  really  had  had  instruction,  and,  indeed, 
regular  elementary  instruction  in  writing,  he  gave  evident  proofs  im- 
m^iately  on  the  nrst  morning  after  his  arrival  in  Nurcmlierg.  When 
the  prison*keeper  Hiltel  came  to  him  that  morning  in  the  prison,  he 
gave  him,  in  order  to  employ  or  to  amuse  him,  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
lead  pencil.  Caspar  seized  eagerly  on  both,  placed  the  paper  upon  the 
benen,  and  began  and  continued  to  write,  without  intermission,  and 
without  ever  hwking  up,  or  suffering  himself  to  he  disturbed  by  any 
thing  that  pas8<*d,  until  he  had  filled  the  whole  folio  sheet,  on  all  four 
aides,  with  nis  writing.  The  appearance  of  this  sheet,  which  has  been 
prestTved  and  affixed  to  the  documents  furnishetl  by  the  police,  is  much 
the  same  as  if  Caspar,  who  nevertheless  wrote  from  memory,  had  had 
a  copy  lying  before  him,  such  as  are  commonly  set  before  children 
when  they  are  first  taught  to  write.  Fur  the  writing  upon  this  sheet 
ooindstod  of  rows  of  letters,  or  rows  of  syllables ;  so  that,  almost 
everywhere,  the  same  letter  or  the  same  syllable  is  constantly  repeated. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  page,  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  alao 
placed  together,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  actually  succeed 
each  other,  as  is  ctiminonly  the  case  in  copies  given  to  children :  and. 
in  another  line,  the  numerical  ciphers  are  plac^,  from  1  to  0,  in  their 
proper  order.  On  one  page  of  this  sheet,  tne  name  “  Kaspar  Hauser** 
It  coustantly  repeated  ;  and,  on  the  same  sheet,  the  word  reider  (Renter, 
rider)  frequently  occurs:  yet  this  sheet  also  proves  that  Caspar  had  not 
progressed  beyond  the  first  elements  of  writing.* 

f  *  It  is  evident,  and  other  circumstances  prove  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 
Caspar  could  not  yet,  at  that  time,  distinguish  the  motion  of  ascending 
from  that  of  descending,  or  height  from  depth,  even  as  to  the  im* 
pressions  made  u|Mni  his  own  feelings ;  and  that  he  was  consoqueotly 
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nut  how  he  ;  all  became  night,  and  he  wot  laid  upon  hit  baek.** 
This  **  becoming  ni^t,**  aa  appeared  on  many  different  oocasrana  at 
Nuremberg,  signified,  in*  Caspar’s  language,  **  to  faint  away.**  The 
account  given  of  the  continuation  of  his  journey,  is  principally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  following  particulars :  **  that  he  had  often  lain  xvith  bis 
face  to  the  ground,  in  which  cases  it  became  night ;  that  he  had 
several  times  eaten  bread  and  drunk  water ;  that  *  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  always  been,*  had  often  taken  pains  to  teach  him  to 
walk,  which  always  gave  him  great  i)ain,**  &c.  This  man  never  spoke 
to  him,  except  that  he  continually,  repeated  to  him  the  words,  **  Heuta 
walin,"  drc.  *  He  (Caspar)  never  saw  the  face  of  the  man  either  on 
this  journey  or  ever  before  in  prison.  Whenever  he  led  him,  he 
directed  him  to  look  down  upon  the  ground  and  at  his  feet, — an  in¬ 
junction  which  he  always  strictly  obeyed,  partly  from*  fear,  and  partly 
because  his  attention  w'as  sufficiently  occupied  with  his  own  person  and 
the  position  of  his  feet.  Not  long  before  he  was  observed  at  Nurem¬ 
berg,  the  man  had  put  the  clothes  u{)on  him  which  he  then  wore. 

*  The  putting  on  of  his  boots  gave  him  great  pain ;  for  the  man 
made  him  sit  on  the  ground,  seized  him  from  behind,  drew  his  feet  up, 
and  thus  forced  them  into  the  boots.  They  then  proceeded  onwards 
still  more  miserably  than  before.  He  neither  then,  nor  ever  before, 
perceived  any  thing  of  the  objects  around  him ;  he  neither  observed 
nor  saw  them ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  tell  from  what  part  of  the 
country,  in  what  direction,  or  by  which  way  he  came.  All  that  he 
was  conscious  of  was,  that  the  man  who  had  been  leading  him  put  the 
letter  which  he  had  brought  with  him  into  his  hand,  and  then  vanish¬ 
ed  ;  after  which,  a  citizen  observed  him  and  took  him  to  the  guard- 
room  at  the  New-gatc.*  pp.  52 — 61. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  May,  1828,  that  he  was 
discovered  by  the  citizen  referred  to^  standing  alone  in  a  state  of 
helpless  stu|)efaction,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  an  un¬ 
taught  sav^e,  rather  than  of  an  idiot  or  a  madman.  To  all  in¬ 
quiries,  he  would  return  only  a  string  of  wortls  which  he  had  been 
taught,  like  a  parrot,  to  utter  as  the  common  expression  of  all  his 
wants  and  feelings,  without  attaching  to  them  anv  definite  mean¬ 
ing  ;  hut,  on  having  a  pen  put  into  his  hand,  he  wrote,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  were  present,  in  legible  characters,  the 
name,  Kaspar  Hauser,  This,  too,  was  a  mere  mechanical  per¬ 
formance. 

*  The  surprise  occasioned  by  Caspar  Hauser's  first  appearance  soon 
settled  dow  n  into  the  form  of  a  dark  and  horrid  enigma,  to  explain 


still  lefw  able  to  designate  this  difference  correctly  by  means  of  words. 
What  Caspar  calls  a  hill,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a  pair  of 
stairs.  Caspar  also  thinks  he. can  recollect,  that,  in  being  earned,  he 
bnished  against  something  by  his  side.* 

•  '  This  jargon  seems  to  imply,  “  I  will  be  a  rider  (a  trooper)  as 
my  father  wW** 
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which  various  conjectures  were  resorted  to.  By  no  nieans  an  idiot  or 
a  madman,  he  was  so  mild,  so  obedient,  and  so  good-natured,  that  no 
one  could  be  tempted  to  regard  this  stranger  as  a  savage,  or  as  a'  ehild 
grown  up  among  the  wild  binists  of  the  forest.  And  yet  he  was  so 
entirely  destitute  of  words  and  conceptions,  he  was  so  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  m<»8t  common  objects  and  daily  occurrences  of 
nature,  and  he  shewed  so  great  an  indilfereiice,  nay,  such  an  abhorrence, 
to  all  the  usual  customs,  conveniences,  and  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  evinced  such  extraordinary  peculiarities  in  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical  existence;  as  seemed 
to  leave  us  no  other  choice,  than  cither  to  regard  him  as  the  inhabitant 
of  some  other  planet,  miraculously  transferred  to  the  earth,  or  as  one 
who  (like  the  man  whom  Plato  sup]>oses)  had  beiMi  born  and  bretl 
under  ground,  and  who,  now  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
had  for  the  first  time  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  beheld 
the  light  of  the  sun. 

‘  Caspar  shewed  continually  the  greatest  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  meat 
and  drink,  excepting  dry  bread  and  water.  Without  swallowing  or 
even  tasting  them,  the  very  smell  of  nuKst  kinds  of  our  common  ftHul 
was  suHieient  to  make  him  shudder,  or  to  affect  him  still  more  dis¬ 
agreeably.  The  least  dro]»  of  wine,  of  coffee,  or. the  like,  mixed  clan¬ 
destinely  with  his  uater,  occasioned  him  cold  sweats,  or  caused  him  to 
be  seized  with  vtaniting  or  violent  headache.’  pp.  24 — 2r».' 

*  Nut  only  his  mind,  but  many  of  his  senses  appeared  at  first  to  be 
in  a  state  of  torjHtr,  and  only  gradually  to  open  to  the  perception  of 
external  objects.  It  was  not  l;efore  the  lapse  of  several  days  that  he 
l>egan  to  notice  the  sitriking  of  the  steeple  clock,  and  the  ringing  of  the 
IkuIs.  This  threw  him  into  the  greatest  astonishment,  which  at  first 
was  expressed  only  by  his  listening  looks  and  by  certain  s|iu.smodic 
motions  of  his  couutenanc*c  :  but  it  was  sism  succeeded  by  a  stare  of  l)0- 
nuinlH'd  meditation.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  the  nuptial  procession  of 
a  pt'asant  pass^nl  by  the  tower  with  a  band  of  music,  close  under  his 
window,  lie  suddenly  sUhkI  listening,  nnttionless  us  a  statue  ;  his 
countenance  ap[)earcd  to  be  transfigured,  and  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  to 
radiate  his  ecstasy  ;  his  ears  and  eyes  seemed  continually  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  sounds  as  they  receded  more  and  more ;  and  they 
had  long  ceased  to  be  audible,  while  he  still  continued  immoveably 
fixed  in  a  listening  posture,  as  if  unwilling  to  lose  the  bust  vibratitais 
t»f  thcM*,  to  him,  celestial  notes,  or  as  if  Ids  soul  had  followed  them, 
and  left  its  Unly  l>ehind  it  in  torpid  insensibility.  Certainly  not  by 
way  of  making  any  very  judicious  trial  of  Caspar’s  musical  taste, 
this  l>eing,  whose  extraordinary  nervous  excitability  was  already 
sufficiently  npjmrent,  was  <nici*,  at  a  military  parade,  placed  very  near 
to  the  great  regimental  drum.  He  was  so  powerfully  affected  by  its 
first  sounds,  as  to  be  immediately  throw'ii  into  convulsions,  w'hich  ren¬ 
dered  his  instantanoi)UH  removal  necessary.*  pp.  30,  31. 

Among  the  half-dozen  words  which  formed  the  whole  extent  of 
Casjnir's  vocabulary  when  first  brought  into  communion  with 
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mankind,  was  the  word  Hass !  (horse.)  This  lie  would  often 
iterate  in  a  plaintive,  beseeching  tone.  At  last,  it  occurred  to 
the  police  soldiers  to  bring  him  a  wooden  horse ;  and  from  the 
extreme  delight  which  he  manifested  at  seeing  it,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  found  in  this  toy  an  old  and  long-desired  playmate. 
He  was  soon  supplied  with  several  horses,  which  became  his  con¬ 
stant  amusement.  He  never  ate  his  bread  or  drank  his  water, 
without  applying  them  to  the  mouths  of  his  horses,  to  which  he 
evidently  ascribed  consciousness.  It  was  subsequently  ascer¬ 
tained  that,  in  his  infantine  soul,  ideas  of  things  animate  and  in¬ 
animate  were  still  strangely  confounded.  He  distinguished  ani¬ 
mals  from  men  only  by  their  form.  Even  after  he  had  been 
placed  under  the  kind  superintendence  of  Professor  Daumer,  it 
required  no  little  pains  and  much  patience  to  make  him  compre¬ 
hend  the  difference  between  objects  which  are,  and  those  which 
are  not  organized,  between  voluntary  motion  and  motion  commu¬ 
nicated  to  dead  matter. 

*  aMuiiv  things  which  bore  the  form  of  men  or  animals,  though  cut 
ill  stone,  carved  in  wikkI,  or  painted,  he  would  still  conceive  to  be  ani¬ 
mated,  and  ascribe  to  them  siicli  qualities  as  he  perceived  to  exist  in 
other  animated  bi'ings.  It  appeared  strange  to  him,  that  horses,  uni¬ 
corns,  ostriches,  ike.,  w’hich  were  hewn  or  painted  u|)on  the  walls  of 
houses  in  the  city,  remained  always  stationary, and  did  not  run  away.  He 
expressed  his  indignation  against  the  statue  in  the  garden  belonging  to 
the  house  in  which  he  lived,  because,  although  it  was  so  dirty,  yet  it 
(lid  not  wash  itself.  When,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the  great  cru¬ 
cifix  on  the  outside  of  the  church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  its  view  affected 
him  with  horror  and  with  pain :  and  he  earnestly  entredted,  that  the 
man  who  was  so  dreadfully  tormented  might  lie  taken  ^duwn.  Nor 
could  he,  fur  a  lung  time,  be  pacified,  although  it  was  explained  to 
him,  that  it  was  not  any  real  man,  but  only  an  image,  whicn  felt  no¬ 
thing.  He  conceived  every  motion  that  he  observed  to  take  place  in 
any  objen^t,  to  he  a  spontaneous  effect  of  life.  If  a  sheet  of  pajier  was 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  he  thought  that  it  had  run  away  from  the 
table ;  and,  if  a  child^s  waggon  was  rolling  down  a  hill,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  making  an  excursion  for  its  own  amusement.  He  supposed 
that  a  tree  manifested  its  life  by  moving  its  twigs  and  leaves ;  and  its 
voice  was  hoard  in  the  rustling  of  its  leaves,  when  they  were  moved 
by  the  w'ind.  He  expressed  his  iudignatiiin  against  a  boy  who  struck 
the  stem  of  a  tree  with  a  small  stick,  for  giving  the  tree  so  much  pain, 
'io  judge  from  his  expressions,  the  balls  of  a  ninepin  alley  ran  volun¬ 
tarily  along:  they  hurt  other  balls  when  they  struck  against  them,  and 
when  they  stopped,  it  was  because  they  were  tired.  Professor  Daumer 
endeavoured  for  a  long  time,  in  vain,  to  connnee  him  that  a  ball  does  not 
move  voluntarilv.  He  succeeded,  at  length,  in  doing  so,  by  directing 
Caspar  to  make  a  ball  himself,  from  the  crumbs  of  his  bread,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  roll  it  along.  He  was  convinced  that  u  humming-top,  which  he 
had  long  been  spinning,  did  not  move  voluntarily,  only  by  finding,  that, 
uftcr  frcijuently  winding  up  the  cord,  his  arm  began  to  hurt  him  ; 
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being  t)mg  Heiinilily  cinivinccd  that  he  had  himself  exeriad  the  power 
which  was  expended  in  causing  it  to  move. 

*  To  atiimaJs,  particularly,  he  for  a  long  time  ascribed  the  same  pro¬ 
perties  as  to  men ;  and  he  appeared  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other  only  by  the  diflFcrence  of  their  external  form.  He  was  an^ry* 
with  a  cnt  for  taking  its  food  only  with  its  mouth,  without  ever  using 
its  hands  for  that  purmise.  He  wished  to  teach  it  to  use  its  paws, 
and  to  sit  upright.  lie  spoke  to  it  as  to  a  being  like  himself,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  CTcat  indignation  at  its  unwillingness  to  attend  to  what  he 
said,  and  to  learn  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  once  highly  com¬ 
mended  the  obedience  of  a  certain  dog.  Seeing  a  grey  cat,  he  asked, 
why  she  did  not  wash  herself,  that  she  might  become  white.  Whea 
he  saw  oxen  lying  down  on  the  |)avement  of  the  street,  he  wondered 
why  they  did  not  go  home  and  lie  down  there.  If  it  was  replied  that 
suen  things  could  not  be  expected  from  animals,  liecause  they  were 
unable  to  act  thus,  his  answer  was  immediately  ready :  then  they 
ought  to  learn  it ;  there  were  so  many  things  w'hich  he  also  was  obliged 
to  learn. 

‘  Still  less  had  he  any  conception  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  an? 
of  the  organicnl  productions  of  nature.  He  always  spoke  as  if  ail 
trees  had  l>een  stuck  into  ground  ;  as  if  all  leaves  and  flo^vcrs  were 
the  work  of  human  hands.  The  first  materials  of  an  idea  of  the  ori-. 
gin  of  plants,  were  furnished  him  by  his  planting,  according  to  the 
directions  of  his  instnictor,  a  few  beans,  with  his  own  hands,  in  t 
flower- pot;  and  by  his  afterwards  being  made  to  observe,  how  they 
germinated  and  produced  leaves,  as  it  were,  under  his  own  eye.  But, 
ill  general,  he  mis  accustomed  to  ask,  respecting  almost  every  produc¬ 
tion  of  nature,  who  made  that  thing? 

‘  Of  the  l)enuties  of  nature  he  had  no  perception.  Nor  did  nature 
seem  to  interest  him  otherwise  than  by  exciting  his  curiosity,  and  by 
suggesting  the  question,  who  made  such  a  thing?  When,  for  the  first 
time,  he  saw  a  minlaiw,  its  view  apjieared  for  a  few  moments  to  give 
him  pleasure.  But  he  soon  turned  away  from  it ;  and  he  seemed  to 
bo  much  more  interested  in  the  question,  who  made  it  ?  than  in  the 
beauty  of  its  apparition. 

'  Yet  there  was  one  view  which  made  a  remarkable  exception  from 
this  observation,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten  incident  in  the  gradual  development  of  his  mental  life. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  11129,  when,  on  a  fine  summer  even¬ 
ing,  his  instructor  showed  him,  for  the  first  time,  the  starry  heavens. 
His  astonishment  and  transport  surpassed  all  description.  He  couM 
not  be  satiated  with  its  sight,  and  was  ever  returning  to  gaze  upon  it; 
at  the  same  time  fixing  accurately  with  his  eye  the  different  groupes 
that  were  pointed  out  to  him,  remarking  the  stars  most  distinguished 
for  their  brightness,  and  observing  the  differences  of  their  respectire 
colour.  “  That,”  he  exclaimed,  “  is,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful  sight 
that  I  have  ever  yet  seen  in  the  world.  But  who  has  placed  all  these 
numerous  beautiful  candles  there  ?  who  lights  them  ?  who  puts  them 
out  ?  ”  When  he  was  told,  that,  like  tne  sun,  with  which  he  wti 
already  acauainted,  they  ahvayis  continue  to  give  light,  he  asked  again; 
who  pKicen  them  there  above,  that  they  may  ahvara  continue  to  gi^ 
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light  ?  At  length,  gtanding  motionless,  with  his  head  bowed  down, 
and  his  eyes  staring,  he  fell  into  a  train  of  deep  and  serious  meditation. 
When  he  again  recovered  his  recollection,  his  transport  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  deep  sadness.  He  sank  trembling  upon  a  chair,  and  asked, 
why  that  wicked  man  had  kept  him  always  locked  up,  and  had  never 
shewn  him  any  of  these  beautiful  things.  He  (Caspar)  had  never  done 
any  harm.  He  then  broke  out  into  a  (it  of  crying,  which  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  which  could  with  difficulty  be  soothed  ;  and  said,  that 
"  the  man  with  whom  he  had  always  been  **  may  now  also  be  locked 
up  for  a  few  days,  that  he  may.  learn  to  know  now  hard  it  is  to  be 
treated  so.  Before  seeing  this  beautiful  celestial  display,  Cas^  had 
never  shewn  any  thing  like  indignation  against  that  man  ;  ana  much 
less  had  he  ever  been  willing  to  hear  that  he  ought  to  be  punished. 
Only  weariness  and  slumber  were  able  to  quiet  his  sensations ;  and  he 
did  not  fall  asleep — a  thing  that  had  never  happened  to  him  before — 
until  it  was  about  11  o'clock.  Indeed,  it  was  in  Mr.  Daumer's  family 
that  he  began  more  and  more  to  reflect  upon  his  unhappy  fate,  and  to 
become  painfully  sensible  of  what  had  b^n  withheld  and  taken  from 
him.  It  was  only  there,  that  the  ideas  of  family,  of  relationship,  of 
friendship,— of  those  human  ties  that  bind  parents  and  children  and 
brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  were  brougiit  home  to  his  feelings ; 
it  was  only  there,  that  the  names  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  were  ren¬ 
dered  intelligible  to  him,  when  he  saw  how  mother,  sister,  and  brother 
were  recipro^ly  united  to  each  other  by  mutual  affection,  and  by  mutual 
endeavours  to  make  each  other  happy.  He  would  often  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  mother,  by  brother,  and  by  sister  ; 
and  endeavours  were  made  to  satisfy  him  by  appro ;iriate  answers. 
Soon  after,  he  was  found  sitting  in  his  chair,  apparently  immersed  in 
deep  meditations.  When  he  was  asked,  what  was  now  again  the 
matter  with  him  ?  he  replied  with  tears,  **  he  had  been  thinking  about 
what  was  the  reason,  why  he  had  not  a  mother,  a  brother  and  a  sister^ 
for  it  was  so  very  pretty  a  thing  to  have  them."  *  pp.  120 — 128. 

It  was  by  very  slow  degrees  that  he  attained  to  the  power  of 
coherent  speech  ;  but  his  facility  of  learning,  his  dormant  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  his  memory  were  extraordinary.  His  curiosity  and 
thirst  for  knowledge  also,  and  the  inflexible  perseverance  with 
which  he  fixed  his  attention  on  any  thing  he  was  determined  to 
learn  or  comprehend,  surpassed  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived 
of  them  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  expressed,  was 
truly  affecting.  Often  would  he  repeat  his  lamentation  that  the 
people  in  the  world  knew  so  much,  and  that  there  were  so  many 
things  which  he  had  not  yet  learned.  Next  to  writing,  drawing 
became  his  favourite  occupation,  for  which  he  evinced  a  strong 
capacity  united  to  equal  perseverance.  A  most  surprising  and 
inexplicable  property  of  his  mind  was  his  love  of  order  and  clean¬ 
liness,  which  he  carried  to  the  extreme  of  nicety.  Uncleanliness, 
or  what  he  considered  to  be  such,  whether  in  his  own  person  or 
in  others,  was  an  abomination  to  him.  The  extreme  vividness 
of  his  sensations,  ‘  the  almost  preternatural  elevation  of  his 
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senses'  was  for  a  lonj^  time  distressing  to  him.  He  was  able  to 
sec  in  the  dark,  but  by  day,  bis  sight  was  at  first,  for  want  of  use, 
very  indistinct ;  and  the  gradual  manner  in  which  he  acquired 
the  proper  use  of  the  organs,  and  the  power  of  judging  of  mag¬ 
nitudes  and  distances,  resembled  tliat  in  which  apparently  infants 
learn  to  see,  and  in  which  a  blind  ]>crson  restored  to  siglit  attains 
to  distinct  |H'rccption.  He  continued,  however,  to  see  much  l)ct- 
ter  by  twilight.  After  sunset,  he  once  pointed  out  a  gnat  that 
was  hanging  in  a  distant  8])ider'8  web.  When,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  twilight,  a  common  eye  could  not  distinguish  more  than 
three  or  four  stars  in  the  sky,  Caspar  could  already  discern  dif¬ 
ferent  groupes,  and  distinguish  the  stars  of  which  they  w’cre  com¬ 
posed.  It  has  also  been  proved  by  experiments  carefiilly  made, 
that,  in  a  ])crfcctly  dark  night,  he  could  distinguish  such  colours 
as  blue  and  green  from  each  other.  So  acute  was  his  sight  that, 
ill  anatomizing  plants,  he  noticed  subtile  distinctions  and  delicate 
particles  which  had  esca]>ed  the  observation  of  others.  Scarcely 
less  acute  or  finely  discriminative  was  his  sense  of  hearing.  Hut, 
of  all  his  senses,  that  which  was  most  troublesome  was  his  smelling. 
It  occasioned  him  for  a  long  time  constant  suffering.  AVhat  to 
us  is  scentless,  was  not  so  to  him  ;  and  the  most  delicate  and  de¬ 
lightful  odours,  for  instance  the  rose,  inflicted  not  ‘  aromatic  pain,' 
hut  disgust  as  well  as  suflering.  All  kinds  of  smells  were  more 
or  less  disagn'cablc  to  him  ;  hut  what  we  call  unpleasant,  affected 
him  with  less  aversion  than  perfumes.  The  smell  of  fresh  meat, 
however,  he  found  the  most  horrible ;  and  in  walking  near  a 
church-yard,  the  effluvia,  of  which  his  companion  was  insensible, 
affected  Caspar  so  powerfully  as  to  produce  a  shivering  fit,  suc- 
ceetled  by  a  violent  iK'rspiration.  Hut  the  most  extraordinar}'  of 
his  |>erceptions  was  his  sensibility  of  the  presence  of  metals,  and 
his  camcity  of  distinguishing  them  from  each  other  by  his  feel¬ 
ings  alone.  From  a  great  numlx^r  of  facts,  the  following  instances 
of  this  singular  projxTty  are  selected. 

‘  In  the  autumn  of  1828,  he  once  accidentally  went  into  a  store 
filled  with  hardware,  particularly  wnth  brass  gtsids.  He  had  scarcclj 
entered,  Ixfore  he  hurried  out  again,  being  mtfectetl  with*  a  violent 
shuddering,  and  saying  that  he  felt  a  draw'ing  in  his  whole  body  in  all 
directions. — A  stranger  who  vLsited  him,  once  slipped  a  piece  of  g^»ldof 
the  sise  of  a  kreutzer  into  his  hand,  without  Caspar’s  being  able  to  tee 
it ;  he  said  immediately  that  he  felt  gold  in  his  hand. — At  a  time  W'hen 
Caspar  was  absent.  Professor  Daumcr  placed  a  g<dd  ring,  a  steel  and 
brass  comjiass,  and  a  silver  drawing  pen,  under  some  pajxr,  so  that  it 
WTLs  imp<\ssible  for  him  to  see  what  was  concealed  under  it.  Daumer 
directea  him  to  move  his  finger  over  the  paper,  ^vithout  touching  it; 
he  did  so ;  and  by  the  difforence  of  the  sensation  and  strength  of  the 
attraction  which  these  ditferent  metals  canseil  him  to  fi^el  at  the  points 
of  his  fingers,  1k‘  accurately  distinguished  them  all  from  each  other, 
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aci'oriling  to  their  respective  matter  and  form. — Once,  when  the 
plivsician,  Dr.  Osterhausen,  and  the  royal  crown-fiscal,  Brunner,  from 
Munchen,  happened  to  be  present,  ]Mr.  Dauiner  led  Casjmr,  in  order 
to  try  hiui,  to  a  table  covered  with  an  oil-cloth,  ujhui  which  n  sheet  of 
pajier  lay,  and  desired  him  to  say  whether  any  metal  was  under  it. 
lie  moved  his  finger  over  it,  and  then  siiid,  “  There  it  drawls!”  **  But, 
this  time,"  replied  Daiimer,  “  you  are,  nevertheless,  mistaken ;  for 
(withdniwing  the  paper)  nothing  lies  under  it.’*  Caspar  seemed,  at 
first,  to  be  somewhat  embarrassed  ;  but  he  put  his  finger  again  to  the 
place  where  he  thought  he  had  felt  the  drawing,  and  assured  them  re- 
jieatedly,  that  he  there  felt  a  drawing.  The  oil-cloth  was  then  re¬ 
moved,*  a  stricter  search  was  made,  and  a  needle  was  actually  found 
there. — He  described  the  feeling  which  minerals  occasioned  him,  as  a 
kind  of  drawing  sensation,  which  passed  over  him ;  accompanied,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  chill  which  ascended,  accordingly  us  the  objects 
were  different,  more  or  less  up  the  arm  ;  and  which  was  also  attended 
with  other  distinctive  sensations.  At  the  same  time,  the  veins  of  the 
hand  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  metallic  excitation,  were  visibly 
swollen.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  — w’hen  the  morbid 

excitability  of  his  nerves  had  been  almost  removed, — his  simsibility  of 
the  influence  of  metallic  excitatives,  began  gradually  to  disapjiear, 
and  was,  at  length,  totally  lost.*  pp.  140 — 143. 

In  fact,  after  be  bad  learned  to  eat  meat,  his  mental  activity, 
and  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension,  as  well  as  the  preternatu¬ 
ral  acuteness  of  his  sensual  perceptions,  were  considtrably  les¬ 
sened,  while  his  physical  strength  and  growth  were  os  rapidly  in¬ 
creased. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  was,  the  apparently  in¬ 
stinctive  facility  with  which  he  became,  after  a  very  few  lessons, 
a  most  dexterous  and  fearless  horseman. 

Ilis  obedience  to  all  those  persons  who  had  acquired  paternal 
authority  over  him,  was  unconditional  and  Imundless,  but  with 
thi  s  icmarkable  limitation ;  it  had  no  connexion  in  his  mind  with 
believing.  Before  he  would  acknowledge  any  thing  to  be  certain 
or  tnie,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  convinced  of  it,  either 
by  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  or  by  some  reasoning  adapted  to 
his  imperfectly  developed  ])owers  of  comprehension.  Though  in 
his  tcm))er  he  exhibited  a  childish  kindness  and  gentleness,  he 
brought  with  him  from  his  dungeon  not  the  shadow  of  a  religious 
idea ;  and  the  unskilful  and  injudicious  attempts  made  to  impart 
religious  notions  to  his  mind,  before  his  understanding  was  fitted 
to  embrace  them,  were  entirely  fruitless.  Professor  Daumcr  at 
length  succeeded  in  making  him  infer  from  his  own  consciousness, 
the  existence  of  spirit,  and  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being. 
1  aspar  evinced  great  ioy,  when  these  subjects  were  explained  to 
him,  and  said,  that  wnat  was  uow  told  him  was  sometLing  r«a/, 
wliercas  other  people  had  never  told  him  any  thing  upon  that 
i>ubjcct,  that  was  right.  In  the  same  way,  we  apprehend,  it  must 
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have  been  found  easy,  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  undergone  so 
remarkable  and  sudden  a  transition  from  a  life  of  mere  animal 
existence,  the  life  of  an  oyster,  in  the  solitude  of  his  dungeon,  to 
the  previously  inconceivable  state  of  communion  with  external 
objects  and  human  society, — to  make  him  infer  the  possible  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  upper  and  invisible  world,  and  to  teach  him  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  beings  from  whom  we  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  as  thin  a  partition  as  that  which  shut  up  poor  Caspar 
from  the  living  world.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that  ^  faith  in 
*  God,  and  a  nope  in  Providence  founded  on  that  faith,'  have  at 
length  found  entrance  into  a  heart  that  so  much  needed  consola¬ 
tion.  He  is  now,  we  are  told,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a 
pious  man.  He  speaks  with  devotion  of  God,  and  is  fond  of 
reading  liooks  of  rational  edification.  His  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments  are  not  now’  distinguished  by  any  thing  very  remarkable. 
He  does  not  discover  a  spark  of  fancy  or  genius.  His  imagin¬ 
ation  appears  to  have  been  as  it  were  extinguished  ;  but  he  shews 
both  accuracy  and  acuteness  of  judgement  in  all  things  which  lie 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  knowledge.  In  understanding  a 
man,  in  knowledge  and  simplicity  still  a  child,  ‘  he  no  longer  re- 
‘  tains  any  thing  that  is  extraordinary,  but  his  extraordinary  fate, 
‘  his  indescribable  goodness,  and  the  exceeding  amiableness  of  his 
‘  dis|)osition.' 

Such  is  the  description  given  us  of  this  unfortunate  victim  of 
a  cruelty  which  appears  as  unaccountable  as  atrocious.  Why 
was  such  care  manifested  to  preserve  a  life  from  extinction,  which 
it  was  deemed  necessary  for  any  vile  reason  to  bury  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  grave  ?  What  remaining  feeling  of  compunction, 
what  other  conceivable  motive  could  restrain  poor  Caspar's  gaoler 
from  being  the  murderer  of  his  animal  life,  as  well  as  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  being  ?  These  and  a  hundred  other  Questions  naturally 
suggest  themselves,  to  which  no  answer  can  be  given.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  assassinate  Caspar  in  Oct.  1829,  from  which  he  narrowly 
escaped,  warrants  the  supposition  that  some  individuals  are  still 
living,  upon  whom  his  history  would  fix  the  brand  of  infamy.  But 
that  histoiy  is  written  only  in  a  book  which  will  not  be  opened 
till  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed. 

Were  not  the  main  facts  attested  by  such  ample  evidence, 
there  are  many  points  u|K)n  which  incredulity  might  fix  itself. 
That  Caspar  had  been  immured  in  his  hole  long  enough  to  affect 
the  formation  of  his  bones,  is  certain  ;  but  could  he  have  been 
kept  there  from  absolute  infancy  ?  Was  his  mind  always  the 
blank  which  it  ap|>eared  to  be  on  his  first  introduction  to  the 
world  ?  Or  had  it  been  reduced  to  that  state  by  diabolical  ar¬ 
tifice  ?  What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  opiates  by  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  periodically  laid  in  utter  insensibility,  and 
of  those  long  and  dreamless  slumbm,  upon  his  intellectual  facul- 
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ties,  if  previously  developed  ?  Must  they  not  have  tended  to 
reduce  nim  to  idiotcy  ?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  all  memory 
and  knowledge  might  thus  have  become  effaced  P  Might  not  this 
have  been  the  object  and  expectation  of  those  who  consigned  him 
living  to  his  sepulchre?  And  may  not  the  attempt  at  assassina¬ 
tion  have  been  instigated  by  the  discovery  that  the  design  had  not 
becii  fully  accomplished ;  that  he  was  not  reduced  to  idiotcy ; 

not  destroyed ; 
might  yet  come 

But  it  is  useless  to  start  these  speculations.  Viewed  as  a  psy* 
cliological  phenomenon,  poor  Caspar  affords  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  process  of  education  we  all  pass  through  in  in¬ 
fancy,  and  of  the  de|>endence  of  the  internal  faculties,  as  regards 
their  development,  upon  external  objects,  as  well  as  some  other 
points  interesting  to  the  physiologist.  To  these  we  cannot  now 
advert.  One  valuable  lesson,  however,  all  may  derive  from  the 
])erusal  of  the  narrative:  it  should  make  us  thankful  for  our 
vhildhtHHiy  and  teach  us  to  adore  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  that  beautiful  order  in  which  the  powers  of  our  nature 
are  successively  and  harmoniously  developcKl,  each  stage  being 
preparatory  to  the  next,  and  gently  melting  into  it,  and  every 
season  of  life  having  its  own  proper  knowledge,  business,  and 
happiness.  Let  ^  the  youth  without  childhood '  teach  us  how  bless¬ 
ed  a  thing  it  is  to  have  been  a  child. 
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chief  seat  of  ecclesiastical  war  at  the  present  moment  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  Here,  the  controversy  has 
seemed  to  languish,  and  the  Church  of  England  has  beiui  allowed 
a  breathing  time,  during  which  she  is  being  exhorted  by  her  own 
prophets  to  re|>ent  and  reform.  But  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  Church 
Uetbrm  that  is  sought  for,  but  just  a  doing  away  with  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  P^stablishment  in  toto,  'Phere,  the  dispute  is  not  about 
vestments  or  formularies,  conHrmation  or  the  burial  service. 
No  prelates  lift  their  mitred  heads  in  lordshi]>  over  their  brethren 
in  the  Scottish  Establishment.  The  grounds  of  dissent  are  far 
less  complicated  there,  than  in  this  country’ ;  relating  not  so  much 
to  the  polity  or  structure  of  the  Church,  or  to  any  of  its  forms 
and  practices,  as  to  the  corruptions  which  ore  believed  to  result 
inevitably  from  the  unlawful  counexion  between  the  Church  and 
the  Suite.  It  is  against  Church  Establishments  as  such,  against 
any  8|>ecie8  of  ‘  civil  establishment  of  Christianity,’  any  ‘ 

‘  pnlfiive’*  mode  of  sup]>orting  the  teacliers  of  religion,  that  Mr. 
IVlarshall,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Mr.  Elwing,  and  their  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues,  feel  themselves  conscientiously  bound  to  raise  their  voice 
in  solemn  protest.  The  formalism,  the  lethargy,  tlic  secret  infi¬ 
delity  whkh  have  deplorably  overspread  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
may  be  traced,  in  their  opinion,  to  its  anti-Christian  alliance 
•with  atatc  patronage. .  'ilic  existence  of  the  church  establishment  is 
belie vdl  to  be  a  formidable  barrier  to  die  pro|)agation  ofAhe 
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(iospel,  by  means  of  the  mischievous  authority  with  which  it  in¬ 
vests  an  unconverted  ministry,  and  the  obstacles  it  opposes  to  the 
evangelical  lalwnirs  of  those  who,  without  its  pale,  are  branded 
with  the  name  of  sectaries.  Its  necessaiy’  effect  is,  to  fasten  an 
unjust  stigma  upon  all  who  scruple  conformity  to  its  requisitions ; 
to  re]H*l  the  n on-established  sects  from  all  equal  fellowship ;  to 
separate,  by  mere  secular  distinction  and  political  circumstance, 
those  whom  Christianity  should  unite  ;  to  diffuse  a  sectarian  spi¬ 
rit,  and  to  scatter  through  the  land,  the  seeds  of  discord.  Tole¬ 
ration,  another  w^ord  for  sufferance,  is  the  utmost  that  an  Esta¬ 
blishment  can  extend  to  non-establisheil  communities,  although 
agreeing  with  itself  in  every  essential  doctrine,  and  even  in  its 
mode  of  government  and  ritual :  whereas,  but  for  the  invidious 
incorporation  of  the  favoured  section  of  the  general  Church,  it  is 
l>elieved,  the  various  sects,  if  they  continued  in  separation,  would 
at  least  recognize  each  other  as  integral  parts  of  the  same  bodj”, 
and  maintain,  if  not  a  uniformity  of  service,  a  unity  of  spirit,  m 
tlie  bond  of  peace. 

Ihit  the  sturdy  advocates  of  the  Voluntary  Church  principle  go 
further,  and  contend  not  merely  for  a  total  divorce  between  tne 
(Miurch  and  the  State,  as  regards  patronage,  but  for  an  entire 
abandonment  and  annihilation  of  any  state  provision,  or  even 
any  endowment  of  any  description.  That  Endowments  have 
done  much  harm  to  religion,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  ;  but 
their  absolute  unlawfiilness  we  have  yet  to  see  proved.  It  is 
our  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  lay  impartially  before 
our  readers  the  respective  statements  and  arguments  of  the  pole¬ 
mics  on  either  side,  rather  than  to  attempt  an  adjudication  or  the 
very  delicate  and  difficult  question  to  which  they  relate,  and 
which  most  of  our  readers  will  already  have  settled  completely  to 
their  own  satisfaction.  "We  shall  take  the  liberty,  however,  of 
premising  a  few  general  observations. 

And  first,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  if  the  scheme  of 
an  Establishment  of  religion  can  be  proved  to  have  failed  in 
Scotland,  which  could  certainly  boast,  at  one  time,  of  the  purest 
and  most  efficient  (Church  in  Christendom,  the  cause  of  Establish¬ 
ments  may  well  be  given  up  as  hopeless.  That  it  has  failed  in 
Ireland,  and  worse  than  failed,  is  obvious  to  all  the  world,  except 
those  who  think  that  the  use  of  a  Church  is  to  garrison  a  countiy 
for  its  absentee  proprietors  and  foreign  Government.  But  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  is  the  richest,  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  Christendom.  The  one 
has  been  a  sinecure  Church  ;  the  other  a  working  one.  The  one  is 
all  glorious  with  four  arch-bishops,  twenty-two  bishops,  and  a  full 
complement  of  deans  and  other  staff  officers  of  the  church  mili¬ 
tant  ;  wanting  nothing  hut  to  have  its  skeleton  regiments  filled j^, 
its  naked  architecture  clothed  with  lining  congregations.  The 
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Sister  Establishment  is  as  plain,  and  modest,  and  unassuming  as 
possible,  and  although  long  deserted  by  the  higher  orders  in 
favour  of  Episcopacy,  the  religion  of  gentlemen,  still  retains  with¬ 
in  its  pale  a  respectable  portion  of  the  nation.  If  the  virtue  of 
thU  Church  has  yielded,  or  its  efficiency  been  destroyed  by  its 
alliance  to  the  State,  then,  we  say,  the  expediency  of  Establish¬ 
ments  must  be  given  up. 

A  second  ob^rvation  which  it  occurs  to  us  to  make,  is  this ; 
that  when  such  individuals  as  Mr.  Douglas,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and 
Mr.  Marshall  arc  found  ranged  in  opposition  against  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  of  their  own  country,  it  is  not  likely  to  l)c  on  slight 
grounds.  A  presumption  lies  against  either  the  purity,  or  the 
catholicity,  or  the  Scriptural  construction  of  any  Church  which 
is  found  repelling  from  its  communion,  or  at  least  alienating  from 
herself,  any  large  number  of  the  wise,  and  virtuous,  and  devout. 
A  national  Church  inclusive  of  hut  a  section  of  the  nation,  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  practical  solecism.  An  Established  Church  which 
does  not  reach  the  moral  wants,  secure  the  general  reverence, 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  pi'ople,— which  suf¬ 
fers  itself  to  be  out-grown  by  the  }>eople,  to  be  out-shone,  out-run, 
and  out-done  by  non -established  ministers, — has  ceased  to  merit  its 
high  distinction,  and  to  fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which  it  obtained 
its  monopoly.  A  Church  is  a  ]K)pular  institution,  or  it  is  nothing. 
The  |)eople  compose  the  materials  of  a  Church ;  and  when  the 
nation  have  to  any  great  extent  deserted  a  Church,  it  may  still  be 
the  State  Church,  the  Court  Church,  the  Established  Church, 
but  it  is  no  longer  the  National  Church. 

Further,  the  parties  who  have  engaged  in  the  present  controversy 
in  Scotland,  on  the  side  of  Voluntary  Church  principles,  are  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  motives  at  least  are  above  suspicion.  They  are 
neither  fanatics  in  religion  nor  radicals  in  politics.  If  their 
opinions  should  l>e  dcemeil  extreme,  they  are  chargeable  with  no 
vehemence  of  tem|)cr,  no  violence  of  conduct.  Their  piety  is  as 
exemplary  as  their  attainments  are  respectable.  If  mistaken, 
they  cannot  be  su8|)ected  of  any  sinister  purpose,  or  of  any 
animosity  against  the  Scottish  clerg)'.  If  their  theory  be  erro¬ 
neous,  tney  must  l>e  competent  witnesses  as  to  facts.  Great 
practical  evils  could  alone  have  produced  so  strong  and  ex¬ 
tensively  prevailing  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  an  Establish¬ 
ment  which,  acocording  to  the  language  of  her  panegy^rista, 
‘  stands  in  proud  pre-eminence  over  all  other  Church  Establish- 
‘  racuts.'*  'J'hat  the  ex|)ediency  of  an  Establishment  should  have 
even  come  to  be  questioned  by  those  who  have  watched  its  work¬ 
ing,  proves  how  grt*at  must  l)e  the  abuses  that  have  so  obscured  iti 
utility.  No  one  ever  complains  of  running  water  as  a  nuisance. 

The  actual  preilicamcnt  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  thus  de- 
acribed  by  Mr.  Douglas. 
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*  It  lA  (obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  unless  some  remedy  is  provided,  is,  in  this  jiart  of  the  country 
at  Knist,  in  a  rapid  state  of  decay.  We  have  the  bare  walls  of  an  esta¬ 
blished  Church,  but  the  living  stones  are  in  every  sense  absent.  The 
iHtpulalion  of  the  country  have  gone  elsewhere.  The  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  several  respects,  is  worse  off  than  the  established  Church  of 
In’land.  In  the  latter  country,  if  the  majority  of  the  ])eople  are 
attached  to  Poperv,  the  wealthier  minority  profess  to  adhere  to  reform- 
mi  Kpiscopacy.  In  Scotland,  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  long  been 
Kpisi'oplian.  The  Church  of  Scotland  had  its  strong  founuations 
tixml  in  i^e  affections  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  the  defection 
ot*  the  higher  classes  was  therefore  of  less  ct>nBequence.  But  now  the 
M>iitude  t)mt  prevails  in  many  churches  is  a  fHirtentous  sign,  as  far  as 
rcs|>ects  the  continuance  of  the  present  Establishment.* — Douglas  on 
Church  Reform, 

As  the  nature  of  the  provision  made  for  the  Scottish  clergy  is 
iin]H'rfcctly  understood  in  this  country,  we  shall  transcribe  from 
another  ]>amphlct  before  us,  an  explanation  of  the  present  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  Kstablished  Church,  which  will  he  seen  to  be  free* 
from  many  of  tlic  more  prominent  objections  chargeable  upon  the 
sister  Establishments. 

‘  It  is  generally  knoxvn  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in 
Scotland  is  supporteil,  ]>»irtly  by  assessments  uj)on  the  landed  pro|H?rty 
of  the  aiuntry  (understanding  the  tithes,  or  tcinds,  as  they  are  called 
in  Scotland,  to  be  included  in  this,)  partly  by  direct  grants  from  Go- 
vermnent,  and  partly  by  assessments  upon  the  inhabitants  of  parti- 
c\ilur  towns.  The  princitial  part  of  its  revenue  is  derived  from  the 
first  source,  as  the  sti{>€nds  of  all  the  ministers  in  rural  parishes  are 
iin)HKscd,  ill  the  first  instance,  on  the  teiuds,  which  must  be  exhausted 
before  the  incuuilK'ut  can  claim  on  any  other  fund ;  and  the  ex])en8a 
of  supp(»rtiiig  the  fabric  of  the  different  parish  churches,  and  of  build¬ 
ing  and  repairing  the  manses,  is  raised  by  an  assessment  on  the  land 
itself. 

‘  Before  the  Reformation,  the  Established  Church,  then  Popish,  was 
siH>j>orteil  partly  by  the  church  lands,  or  benefices,  which  are  said  to 
have  ctimprehended  about  a  half  of  all  the  landed  property  in  the 
cttiintry,  and  partly  by  the  teinds  ;  that  is,  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  nearly  all  the  other  lands  in  the  country.  There  were,  and  are  still, 
particular  cases  of  tithe  free  lauds,  which  are  understood  by  lawyers, 
bat  to  which  it  is  unnecessary'  to  allude  in  a  popular  account  of  the 
matter  like  this,  particularly  as  these  bore  only  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  lands,  the  teinds  of  which  were  not  exempted.  8uch  was 
the  state  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  it  w'as  not  the  fault  of  the  re¬ 
formed  clergy,  that  their  church  was  denied  us  splendid  a  patrimony  ; 
for  we  find  from  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  that  they  claimed  the 
whole  benefices  and  tithes  which  had  belonged  to  the  Popish  Church, 
partly  for  their  own  use,  and  (lartly  for  pious  pur))os4*s,  including 
among  these  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  sup(>ort  of  schools  ana 
universitit*s,  (these  being  the  objexrta,  as  they  alleged,  which  w'ere 
contemplated  in  the  original  destination  of  the  tithes,  and  other  pro- 
VOL.  \. —  N.S.  K 
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n,  to  the  Church,)  but  all  to  be  under  the  management  and  control 
e  Church. 

*  Hut  while  wc  state  that  such  were  the  exorbitant  tlemands  of 
Knox,  Melville,  and  the  other  reformed  pastors  who  compiled  the 
Books  of  Discipline,  it  would  l)e  unjust  in  the  extreme  to  say  any 
thinj^  which  mi^ht  convey  the  impression  that  they  were  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives  in  the  matter.  We  l>elieve  tfiose  eminent  men, 
and  most  worthy  imtriots,  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  and  many 
others  of  the  reiormed  clergy,  were  vastly  superior  to  any  thing  so 
base  as  the  love  of  money  in  the  settlement  of  this  groat  question. 
Beyond  all  doubt  the  glory  of  GikI  and  the  happiness  of  their  country 
W'ere  the  objects  dearest  to  their  hearts,  and  they  conscientiously  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  l)est  j)romoting  these  by  claiming  for  the  reformed 
church  all  that  had  l)een  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  superstition  ;  and  all 
the  historic'al  evidence  we  possess  is  opposed  to  the  idea,  that  they 
either  wished  or  claimed  more  than  a  moderate  j>ro vision  for  them¬ 
selves  us  individuals.  Hut  admitting  all  this,  and  feeling  a  sincere 
veneration  for  the  men,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  erred, 
— that  their  principles  were  fundamentally  erroneous  as  t(»  the  mode 
in  which  religion  was  to  be  supported  ;  and  looking  to  the  history  of 
other  ecclesiastics,  wc  cannot  doubt  that  such  power  aiid  prosjKTity  as 
they  sought  would  have  destroyed  them,  and  have  cursed  the  country 
with  a  wealthy  and  worldly  priesthiKnl  after  them,  little  better  than 
those  whose  iiiHuencc  they  had  so  happily  subverted.  We  therefore 
fiH'l  ver>'  grateful  to  Providence  that  the  legislature  took  another  view 
of  the  subject,  and  seized  upon  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Popish 
Church  as  public  pn)perty,  allowing  the  old  beneficiaries  to  enjoy  two- 
thirds  of  the  benefices  for  life,  and  making  the  reformed  clergy  proper 
stiptmdiaries. 

‘  The  first  legal  provision  made  for  the  Protestant  Church  was  by 
an  act  of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  15th  February  15()().  On  this 
subject  the  admirable  historian  of  the  Heformation,  (himself  a  great 
advocate  for  Kstablishments,)  remarks: — lie  (Knox)  was  still  more 
indignant  at  their  (the  Court’s)  management  in  settling  the  provision 
for  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Hitherto  they  had  lived  cniefly  on 
the  benevolence  of  their  hearers,  and  many  of  them  had  scarcely  the 
means  of  subsistence;  but  repi'ated  complaints  having  obliged  the 
Privy  Council  to  take  up  the  affair,  they  came  at  last  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  should  be  divided  into  three 
parts ;  that  two  of  these  should  be  given  to  the  ejected  Popish  clergy, 
and  that  the  thinl  part  should  be  divided  between  the  Court  and  the 
Protestant  ministry'.**  And,  he  adds  in  a  note,  “  certain  persons  were 
appointed  to  fix  the  sums  which  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Court 
and  to  the  Ministry,  and  also  the  particular  s^aries  which  were  to  be 
allotted  to  individual  ministers,  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.” — “  The  persons  appointed  to  modify  the 
stipends  were  disposed  to  gratify  the  Queen,  and  her  demands  were 
readily  answered,  while  the  sums  allotted  to  the  ministers  were  as  ill 
paid  as  they  wen'  paltry  and  inadequate.  ‘  Weall,*  exclaimed  Knox 
when  he  heard  of  this  disgraceful  arrangement,  ‘  if  the  end  of  this 
ordour  pretendit  to  be  takin  for  sustentatioun  of  the  ministeris  be 
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happie,  my  judgment  failcs  me.  I  sie  twa  pairtis  freelie  gevin  to  the 
devill,  and  the  third  mon  be  devyded  betwix  God  and  the  deTill. 
Who  wold  have  thocht  that  when  Joseph  reulled  in  Egypt,  his 
brethren  sould  have  travellit  for  victualles,  and  have  return^  with 
empty  sackes  unto  thair  families?  O  happie  scrvands  of  the  devill, 
ami  niiserabill  servanda  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  efter  this  lyf  thair  wer  not 
hell  and  heaven.*  **  • 

<  Knox’s  fears  were  justified  by  the  result.  The  Romish  Clergy 
knew  that  the  benefices  had  been  bestowed  upon  their  Church,  by  the 
original  proprietors,  for  very  different  purposes  from  those  to  which 
they  were  now  to  be  appropriated,  and  under  conditions  with  which  it 
was  im]K)ssiblc  for  the  Protestants  to  comply.  It  >vas,  therefore,  quite 
natural,  and  quite  in  character  \vith  their  Church,  that  nothing  should 
be  surrendered  which  could  possibly  be  retained.  The  nobles  and 
gentry  again,  who  had  got  grants  of  some  of  the  benefices,  were  equally 
desirous  to  secure  what  they  had  thus  obtained,  and  used  their  court 
influence  to  get  even  the  thirds  of  their  benefices  confirmed  to  them 
for  their  own  private  use.  And  lastly,  the  time-serving  collectors  were 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  poor  ministers,  who  could  be 
of  no  use  in  furthering  their  worldly  views,  and  to  secure,  by  prompt 
and  liln^ral  payment  of  the  government’s  share  of  the  thirds,  the  smiles 
of  court  favour.  In  short,  the  base  struggle  for  the  loaves  and  fishes 
had  now  commenced  in  the  Scottish  Reformed  Church  ;  and  the  Re« 
formers  descended  from  the  high  attitude  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
to  take  a  part  in  it, — a  struggle  which  has  not  been  productive  of  the 
same  extent  of  evil  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  partly  because 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  forms  a  checlc  against 
the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  individual  clergymen,  but  chiefly 
liecause  the  strength  of  the  contending  parties  was  so  unequal.  Our 
clergy  had  to  contend  with  a  sagacious  and  grasping  laity,  and  an  un« 
friendly  court,  and  were  never  able  to  consolidate  their  power  so  as 
fully  to  obtain  the  secular  advantages  at  which  they  aimed,  and  which 
they  conscientiously  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
religion.’  Thoughts  on  EccL  Estab,  pp.  25 — 31. 

By  the  Act  of  Parliament,  1567,  c*  *  ^^*7  favourable 
change  was  effected  on  the  revenues  of  the  Church :  it  was  pro- 
vidwl  that  the  thirds  of  the  Popish  benefices  should  be  paid  to 
collectors  appointed  by  the  clergy.  Subsequent  modifications 
took  place,  which  were  changes  in  details,  not  in  principle.  The 
most  important  was  introduced  by  the  Act,  1633,  c.  19,  by  which 
power  was  given  to  value  all  the  teinds  in  the  country  on  equit¬ 
able  terms,  the  teind  being  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  a  fifth 
part  of  the  rent,  and  reasonable  deductions  being  allowed  in  cal¬ 
culating  the  rent  *f .  . 


•  ‘  M‘Crie’8  Life  of  Knox,  Vol.  II.  p.  43.* 

^  The  powers  of  modifying  stipends  and  valuing  teinds,  at  first 
vested  in  commissioners,  w^ere  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
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*  A  \'aluation  being  once  made,  and  regularly  completed,  fixeii  the 
tithe  for  ever :  so  that  no  increase  of  rental  fn)m  industry  and  im¬ 
provement,  or  from  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  can 
cause  any  increase  in  its  amount.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  there¬ 
fore,  how  very  slightly  land-owners  in  Scotland  now  feel  the  burden 
of  the  Church,  if  they  arc  fortunate  enough  to  have  suHiciently  old 
valuations :  and  valuations  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  old  are 
exceedingly  common,  llesides  authorising  these  valuations,  this  act 
allows  every  heritor,  (with  a  few  exceptions  not  worth  noticing  here,) 
to  buy  up  his  own  tithes,  in  some  cases,  at  six,  and  in  others  at  nine 
years’  purchase ;  and  as  tithes  are  no  longer  drawn  in  kind,  even  by 
lay  titulars,  (a  lifth  part  of  the  rent  being  always  held  as  an  equi¬ 
valent  for  them,)  they  are  paid  by  the  land-owner  or  heritor  w'ithout 
the  direct  intervention  of  the  tenant,  and  without  those  numerous 
vexations  and  irritations  w'hich  accompany  the  exaction  of  tithes  in 
Kngland  and  Ireland.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Scottish  clergy  have 
no  pro|)er  right  to  the  tithes  themselves,  but  only  to  competent,  and 
generally  very  moderate  stipends  out  of  them,  and  the  superiority  of 
our  system  will  be  apparent.’ 

‘  The  expense  of  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  fabric  of  the  parish 
churches,  and  the  ministers’  manses,  is  not  a  burden  on  the  teinds,  but 
on  the  lands  themselves ;  so  that  although  an  heritor’s  whole  teindg 
may  be  exhausted  by  payments  of  stipend,  and  he  consequently  cannot 
Im:  compelled  to  bear  his  share  of  any  future  augmentations,  which  the 
Court  may  award  to  the  clergyman,  yet  he  must  pay  his  share  of  the 
expense  of  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  church  and  the  manse,  in  pro- 
])ortion  to  his  rental ;  and  law-suits  on  this  subject,  either  between 
the  incumbent  and  heritors,  or  among  the  heritors  themselves,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  (^nirt  of  Session.  So  much  for  the  rurab 
or  pirtly  rural  parishes. 

‘  In  purely  urban  parishes,  apiin,  w’hich  comprehend  no  lands,  and, 
consequently,  have  no  tithes  from  which  the  ministers’  stipends  can 
Ik)  defrayed,  the  necessary  funds  arc  raised,  either  by  the  seat-rents,  as 
in  (ilasgow,  or  by  direct  and  indirect  assessments  u]K>n  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  whether  Dissenters  or  Churchmen,  as  in  Kdiiiburgh.  In  the 
first  case,  namely,  that  of  paying  the  clergy  out  of  the  seat-rents,  the 
princij)le  of  Establishments  being  virtually  departed  from.  Dissenters 
nave  no  right  to  complain  ;  and  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  this  plan  (which  is  generally  practised  by 
Dissenters  also)  may  not  l)e  liable  to  objections,  yet  it  is  free  from  the 
compulsion  that  forms  a  necessary  element  in  the  other  plan — that  of 
assessments  upon  the  inhabitants, — where  the  principle  of  force  is  in 
vigorous  operation,  from  first  to  last,  and  has  led  to  illegal  resistance 
of  lute  in  Edinburgh,  differing  merely  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the 
distressing  struggles  between  the  (^hurch  and  the  people  of  Ireland* 

‘  In  urban  parishes,  we  understand  that  the  fabric  of  the  churches 

the  supreme  civil  court  of  the  country,  by  Act  1707»  c.  9.;  and  the 
indges  of  that  court  have  now,  as  commissioners  for  the  teinds,  juris¬ 
diction  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  temporalities  of  the  church. 
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is  built  and  rt'pnired  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  town  ;  so  that,  of 
course,  all  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  pay  their  share  by  the 
usual  forms  of  law. 

‘  Lastly,  the  Legislature  has  from  time  to  time  made  direct  grants 
for  the  Ciiurch  of  Scotland  from  the  public  money.  These  grants  are 
either  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  in  rural 
parishes  to  the  minimum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
when  the  teinds  of  the  parish  are  insufficient ;  or  for  building  churches 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  handed  over  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  Established  Church,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  the 
various  l)odies  of  Dissenters,  who  must  have  paid  their  share  of  the 
exjHjnse  of  them  along  with  their  other  taxes.' 

Thoughts  on  EccL  Estab,  pp.  35 — 8. 

Great  as  is  the  superiority  of  the  Scottish  system  over  the 
English  tithe  system,  it  neither  precludes  litigation,  nor  does  it 
exclude  the  principle  of  compulsion,  upon  which,  indeed,  the 
whole  is  based.  The  Scottish  Reformers  invoked  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate  both  to  enforce  the  payment  of  their  stipends, 
and  to  give  penal  efficacy  to  the  censures  of  the  Church  ! 

That  the  Establishment  rests  upon  a  compulsory  provision,  is 
not  denied  by  its  advocates,  who,  on  the  contrary  maintain  the 
superiority  of  that  mode  of  providing  for  the  teachers  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  over  the  primitive  method  of  voluntary  contribution.  Mr. 
Fleming  has  laboured  this  point  with  much  ingenuity ;  and  we 
must  transcribe  his  remarks. 

*  The  history  of  the  Voluntary  system,  and  its  operation,  is  this: 
The  ^first  Christians  understood  this  command  fully,  **  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.”  In  compliance  with  it,  they  sold  their  houses 
and  lands,  and  laid  the  price  of  them  at  the  A|K)atle8*  feet.  This 
continued  for  some  time,  when  it  was  changed  into  the  provision  of  vo¬ 
luntary  oblations  of  broad  and  wine  made  to  the  Minister,  at  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  and  the  feast  of  the 
Agapw.  By  and  bye  additions  were  made  to  these  oblations ;  presents 
of  raiment,  furniture,  houses,  lands,  and  valuable  |)ossessions ;  thus 
fulfilling  the  w'ords  of  our  Lord  in  Mark  x.  29,  30.  Feeling  their 
state  of  dependence,  the  dignified  Clergy  used  every  mean,  by  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  to  rise  to  independence,  by  fair  and  ho¬ 
nourable  means.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  all  clergymen  of 
inferior  note.  Burning  with  a  love  of  wealth  and  independence,  they 
practised  the  most  fawning  arts  of  adulation  and  flattery.  Nothing 
w-as  left  unessayed  to  worm  themselves  into  the  good  gniccs  of  their 
congregations.  If  any  of  them  were  sick,  there  was  given  the  most 
assiduous  attention ;  if  any  misfortune,  the  most  apparent  sincere 
sympathy  ;  if  death  occurred  in  the  family>  deep  condolence  was  not 
awanting  in  that  tender  season.  They  knew  human  nature  well ;  and 
aa  the  hand  is  readiest  to  be  opened  when  the  heart  is  soft,  there  vras 
then  no  lack  of  appliances,  by  hints,  insinuations,  and  stiggestions, 
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anil  enforcing  powerfully  the  text,  “  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of 
bins. 

*  And  great  was  their  success  ;  for  though  the  disciples  did  not, 
after  the  first  century,  sell  their  houses  and  lands,  and  lay  the  price 
of  them  at  their  pastors’  feet,  as  they  did  to  the  Apostles,  yet  the 
wealth  they  rapidly  acquired  from  their  Hocks  shewed  how  successful 
they  had  been  in  Heecing  them,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  what  in  future 
would  happen  under  this  **  Volunlary  ”  scheme,  namely,  that  the  .rpi- 
rilunl  jKiwer  would  in  time  swallow  up  the  temporal,  and,  possessing 
itself  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  would  bring  in  the  mystery  of 
iniquity.  Under  this  system,  created  by  deiiendency  and  a  desire  to 
rise  above  it,  the  Clergy  lost  no  opportunity  that  could  enable  them  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.  In  the  course  of  events  this  op¬ 
portunity  was  afforded.  After  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  a  second  time, 
and  the  Jews  scattered  abroad,  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  for¬ 
bidden  and  denied  them.  On  this,  many,  considering  that  the  New 
Testament  was  founded  uixm  the  Old,  became  proselytes.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Clergy,  seizing  the  auviintage,  set  up  a  claim  to  be  the  successors 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  The  people  came  to  believe  them  ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  tithes  came  to  be  insisted  on  as  their  right,  which,  in  a 
little  time,  Inith  in  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  were 
jmid  genendly  to  the  Clergy.  After  this,  wealth  flowed  in  upon  them 
from  all  quarters.  The  Bishops  became  great  and  powerful,  and  vied, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  kings  and  princes. — The  wealth  of  the  great 
cities  and  the  surrounding  district  came  gradually,  during  the  third 
ctMitury,  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops.  The  same  system  of  oblations, 
gifts,  and  presents,  was  carried  on  in  the  fourth  century.  In  what¬ 
ever  way  the  Clergy  was  enriched  by  Constantine  and  his  sons,  &c.-— 
whether  by  houses,  or  lands,  or  churches — it  was  by  the  voluntary 
system.  ilencc  church-lands,  and  tithes,  and  churches,  were  ori¬ 
ginally  voluntary  gifts.  By  the  time  of  Pepin,  all  the  lands  of  France 
had,  by  donations,  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Clergy.  The  speech  of 
CiiiLPKiiic,  grandson  of  Clovis,  is  famous.  Complaining  of  these 
donations,  he  says,  “  Our  Exchequer  is  impoverished,  and  our  riches 
are  transferred  to  the  Clergy  ;  none  reign  now  but  Bishops,  who  live 
in  grandeur,  while  our  grandeur  is  over.” 

*  Through  this  voluntary  system,  there  was  nothing  but  continual 
quarrels  bi'tween  the  Lords  and  the  Bishops,  the  gentlemen  and  the 
Abbots.  What  the  old  lords  and  gentlemen  gave  away  voluntarily  on 
their  death-beds  to  the  Clergy,  their  sons  seldom  failed  to  redemand. 
“  Hence,”  says  Montesquieu,  “if  the  Clergy  were  full  of  ambition, 
the  Laity  were  not  without  theirs ; — if  they  gave  their  estates  upon 
their  death-beds  to  the  Church,  their  successors  wanted  not  means  to 
resume  them.  In  this  way  the  Clergy  constantly  acquired— constantly 
refunded — and  yet  still  acquired.” 

‘  Charles  Martel  stripjwd,  at  once,  the  Clergj’  of  their  whole  Church- 
lands,  and  bestowed  them  ujKm  his  soldiers.  The  soldiers  retained 
them  with  a  Arm  grasp.  It  was  in  vain  to  persuade  them  to  make 
restoration.  Charlemagne  found  things  in  this  state.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  he  could  not  compel  the  army  to  part  with  the  Church-lands; 
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50,  **  on  the  other  hand,”  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  **  Christianity 
ou'dit  not  to  perish  for  want  of  IVIinisters,  Churches,  and  instruction. 

*  I’nahle  to  restore  the  Church-lands,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
establish  the  tithes,  which,  though  paid  the  Clergy  voluntarily  from 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  vet  had  never,  by  any  civil  enact¬ 
ment,  been  made  the  projMjrty  of  t\ie  Church  in  France.  In  a  civil 
jioint  of  view,  it  was  “  a  new  kind  of  proj>erty,”  which  had  this  ad¬ 
vantage  in  favour  of  the  Clergv,  that  as  tithes  were  given  particularly 
to  the  (’hurch,  it  u'as  easier  in  process  of  time  to  know  when  they 
were  usurped.  Charlemagne’s  famous  division  of  the  tithes  into  four 
l^.jrts — for  the  repairing  of  the  Churches— for  the  Poor — for  the  Bi- 
— and  for  the  Clergy,  manifestly  proves  that  he  wanted  to  restore 
the  C’hnrch  to  that  fixed  and  |K*rmancnt  state  which  she  had  lost. 
This  law  t)f  Charlemagne's  was  speedily  copied  by  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom, — Alfred  of  England,  Fergus  of  Scotland,  &c.,  adopted 
it.  It  is  true,  there  were  many  ecclesiastical  councils  long  before  this, 
by  which  the  tithes  were  ordered  to  lie  paid,  but  this  ^vas  the  Jirst  civil 
enactment,  we  believe,  on  the  records  of  any  country,  making  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  them  “compulsory.”  They  were  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  fees, 
tines,  donations,  or  oblations  to  the  Clergy ;  but  this  was  a  vain  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  no  law  could  prevent  the  secret  transactions  of  a  death¬ 
bed.  W  hat  by  dreams  and  visions,  by  the  doctrine  of  purgatory- 
auricular  confession — indulgences — the  forgiveness  of  sins — and  se¬ 
curing,  for  the  dying,  a  passport  to  heaven, — the  Romish  Clergy  soon 
bi'gan  again,  by  the  voluntary  system,  to  acquire  land,  to  scat  them¬ 
selves  quietly  in  the  ecclesiastical  seats,  as  lords  paramount,  and  again 
to  possess  anew  the  wealth  of  Christendom.  Popes,  Bishops,  Monks, 
aim  Friars,  &c.,  all  acting  on  it,  soon  amassed  the  riches  of  each  coun¬ 
try.  Scarcely  had  a  iMonastcry  or  Abbey  existed  in  Scotland  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  says  Chalmers,  until  it  had  drawn  into  itself  the 
weiilth  of  the  surrounding  district. 

*  Such,  in  all  places,  was  the  working  of  the  voluntary  system, 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  Reformation.  Then,  the 
whole  system  of  pojM?ry  in  this  country  W’as  put  an  end  to — the  king 
and  his  nobles  took  possession  of  the  riches  of  the  Hierarchy,  which 
at  that  time  were  equal  to  half  of  all  the  wealth  of  Scotland.  The 
Presbyterian  Clergy  were  limited  to  the  third  of  the  Ix'nefices  of  the 
Scottish  Bishops,  which  was  never  paid  them,  but  retained  from  theni 
by  the  Popish  Bishops  under  various  pretences,  or  kept  from  them  by 
trick,  chicanery,  and  fraud.  Indeed,  tithes  and  Church-lands  are  the 
very  soul  and  heart’s  blood  of  Popery. 

‘  In  1(533,  the  stipend  of  the  Protestant  Clergy  here,  was  put  upon 
the  rent,  and  not  on  the  tithes,  as  we  shall  immediately  see.  Fees  at 
marriages,  baptisms,  burials,  administration  of  the  Sacrament,  &c.,  vi¬ 
siting  the  sick  and  the  dying,  were  taken  away.  The  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terian  Clergy  spurned  at  these  as  a  selling  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
considering  them  as  rank  Popery,  gave  them  up,  with  all  pluralities, 
places,  pensions,  and  non-residence,  and  confined  themselves  to  the 
humble  and  pitiful  stipimds,  then  awTirded  them  by  the  commissioners 
for  the  plantation  of  kirks  and  the  valuation  of  teinds. 

•*  Then  commenced,  in  this  country,  what  is  individually  called  the 


“  comfmUwry  **  system,  which  alone  has  prevented  the  people  from  be» 
inj;  rolibed,  as  in  the  days  of  jforct  and  kept  no  small  part  of  their 
profwrty  from  finding;  its  w'ay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church  or  the 
r<»ffers  of  her  Ministers.  Indeed,  the  voluntary  system,  in  its  work- 
iiOjijs,  was  admiruhly  adapted  to  impoverish  the  Lui/y  and  enrich  the 
Clergv.  The  ^(hkI  w  hich  the  “  compulsory  *’  system  has  done,  is 
incalculahle — it  has  erected  and  endowed  our  Parochial  Schends  and 
Cniversities — built  and  endowed  several  Churches — enabled  every 
child,  even  the  |HM>rest,  to  receive  a  j;(hk1  education,  in  order  to  fit  him 
for  the  world ; — while  it  has  afforded  to  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the 
land,  religious  ordinances — the  benefit  of  the  word  and  JSacraments— 
w  ithout  money  and  w  ithout  price. 

‘  Such  is  a  short  view  of  the  operations  of  the  **  voluntary  **  and 
“  comj)ulsory  "  system.  While  the  one  centered  in  IMonks  and  F'riars, 
in  llishops  and  Vopes,  in  Exarchs  and  Patriarchs,  the  riches  of  the 
earth  enabling  them  to  live  in  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  and  to  vie 
in  splendour  with  kings,  to  trample  uinm  the  rights  of  the  poor  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people; — the  o]>erations  of  the  compulsory  sys¬ 
tem,  by  limiting  the  8ul»sistencc  of  the  Clergy — fixing  it  down  to  a 
certain  sum — alMdishing  all  fees  for  clericid  duty — for  births,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  deaths — preventing  tlie  Clergy  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  piety  of  the  weaker  sex,  and  w'orking  ujam  the  troubled  and 
guilty  consciences  of  the  stronger,  on  a  death-bed,  to  give  to  the 
C’hurch  their  W’ealth  as  an  atonement  for  past  sins — the  property  of 
many  families,  by  the  compulsory  system,  has  been  preserved  to  them, 
w  hich,  by  the  arts  and  arlijices  of  the  other  system,  w'ould  have  been 
taken  away,  lly  the  compulsory,  the  Parochial  Schends  and  Univer¬ 
sities  ; — and  by  the  labours  of  a  talented  and  zealous  Ministry,  a 
healthy  and  invigorating  breeze  has  been  sent  throughout  our  native 
land,  thereby  raising  the  character  of  our  countrymen,  and  making 
them  known,  distinguished,  and  respected,  for  their  intelligence 
and  conduct  in  every  clime  and  ipiarter  of  the  globe  where  they  so¬ 
journ. 

‘  Hut  take  aw'ay  this  compulsory  "  system,  and  the  National  cha¬ 
racter  will  siHui  bi^  lost.  Her  Parochial  Schools  shut  up,  the  children 
of  the  jHKir  w  ill  return  to  ignorance  and  vice — her  Universities,  roblied 
of  their  tiends,  will  have  either  to  shut  their  gates,  or  raise  their  Feet 
so  high  as  to  exclude  all  but  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the  opulent, — 
her  Parish  C'hurches  ])ulled  dowm,  her  Sabbaths — heavenly  emblem  of 
rc.st — w  ill  m»  longer  Im  spent  in  pious  exercises  by  the  people  ; — the 
stirring  sound  of  the  (tosjHd,  filling  the  mind  with  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  and  atuning  the  voice  to  the  mchnly  of  Psalms,  will  cease  to 
Ik?  heard,  save  at  dreary  intervals,  by  some  itinerant,  perhaps  illiterate 
Preacher,  who  has  no  ]>ermanent  connexion  with,  or  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  in  the  jwrishioners.  In  the  weary  want  of  religious  ordinances, 
intelligence  will  dejuirt,  and  ignorance  and  vice,  like  moorlands  once 
cultivatevl,  but  long  out  of  culture,  will  return  again  to  the  savage 
state,  with  all  the  ferocity  and  barbarity  of  former  times  I ! ! ' 

pp.  73-78. 
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lie  succeeds  in  proving  too  much.  It  has  usually  been  urged  in 
support  of  the  necessity  of  Church  establishments,  that,  but  for 
the  compulsive  operation  of  the  law,  most  persons  would  give  no¬ 
thing  towards  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  Paley 
has  made  use  of  this  argument,  asserting,  that  ‘  to  the  scheme  of 
‘  voluntary  contribution  there  exists  this  insurmountable  objec- 
‘  tion,  that  few  would  ultimately  contribute  any  thing  at  all.’ 
'riiis  was  assuredly  not  the  case  in  the  primitive  Church.  That 
C'hurch,  as  IVIr.  Douglas  remarks,  was  corrupted  by  wealth  long 
Infore  it  was  corrupted  by  power.  Long  Iwfore  even  persecution 
had  ceased,  the  eminent  situations  in  the  Church  had  become 
tempting  objects  for  the  disgraceful  rivalry  of  worldly  cupidity 
and  secular  ambition.  What  Church  has  not  suffered  from  ple- 
tliory? — In  the  ])rcceding  extract,  the  astonishing  force  of  the 
voluntary  principle  is  admitted.  Establishments,  it  seems,  like 
the  statute  of  mortmain  and  other  similar  ])rovision8,  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  ever  encroaching  demands  of 
the  Church,  and  to  limit  tlie  amount  of  the  voluntary  fund  !  We 
know,  indeed,  that  the  Mendicant  Orders  of  former  days  soon 
came  to  rival  in  wealth  the  secular  clergy  themselves.  The  vo¬ 
luntary  principle  shews  itself  to  be  not  less  active  and  }>owcrful 
in  the  Homish  Church  to  the  present  day,  wherever  it  is  not 
awawpvd  by  endowments.  I^ook  at  Ireland,  for  instance,  where 
a  numerous  priesthood  are  8up])orted  by  the  contributions,  for  the 
most  part  cheerfully  yielded,  of  the  millions  of  potato-fed  }>ea- 
Fantry  who  live  in  the  extremest  indigence.  According  to  Mr. 
Fleming’s  argument,  the  best  way  to  curb  the  licentiousness  of 
the  voluntary  principle  in  Ireland,  which  leads  the  tenant,  in  nu¬ 
merous  in.stanccs,  to  rob  his  landlord  in  order  to  pay  his  priest, — 
the  only  way  to  ])rotect  the  pco])lc  from  being  flcecea  by  the 
Homish  clergy,  would  he  to  establish  Popery, — to  pay  the  priests 
hy  a  State  ])rovision.  We  do  not  say  that  he  is  altogether  wrong 
in  his  reasoning.  Unhappily,  however,  it  is  the  doom  of  the  poor 
Irish  to  be  robbed  any  way  ;  first  by  the  Established  C’hurch,  and 
then  hy  the  Church  which  is  not  established ;  first  by  the  tithe- 
owner,  and  then  by  his  own  priest ;  by  the  latter  with  his  con¬ 
sent,  by  the  former  without  it.  Voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  he 
i  robbed  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  him.  Yet,  there  is,  af\er  all, 
a  wide  diflercr.ee  between  paying  one’s  own  minister  and  paying 
the  priest  of  a  foreign  and  abhorred  communion.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  men  would  voluntarily  give  to  any  Church  of  which 
they  did  not  deem  themselves  members.  The  question  is.  Ought 
they  to  be  compelled  to  do  so  ? 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  whose  sermon  has  produced  so  strong  a  sens¬ 
ation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  waives  altogetrier  every 
consideration  relating  to  political  expediency ;  and,  appealing  to 
the  New  Testament  as  the  only  authoritative  test,  he  infers,  first 
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from  it8  entire  silence  **  as  to  any  tiling  resembling  Establish, 
ments,  and  then  from  its  positive  declarations  res|iecting  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, — that  the 
scheme  of  an  Establishment  is  unscriptural,  and  therefore  unlaw, 
fub  From  the  ‘  differential  qualities'  of  that  kingdom,  be  infers, 

‘  that  it  is  the  systematic  and  unavoidable  tendency  of  national 
‘  Establishments  to  corrupt  the  Church  of  God.’  This  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  affirmed  to  lie  the  tendency  of  prosperity,  of  wealth,  of 
security ;  but  Dr.  W.  contends,  that,  in  Establishments,  there  is 
a  systematic  tendency  of  this  kind,  the  6|iecific  operation  of  which 
he  afterwards  illustrates.  ‘  A  system  of  national  Christianity  ’ 
necessarily,  he  thinks,  involves  corruption  of  the  Church,  ‘  as 
‘  composed  of  per  sons.'' 

*  When  we  speak  of  a  Christian  nation,  and  ivhen  a  church,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  comes  to  bi'  identified  with  the  civil  community, 
the  idea  of  purity  is  out  of  the  question. — Hut  this  is  not  the  full 
amount  of  the  evil.  Its  consequences  are  worse  than  itself.  A  most 
extensive  and  ruinous  delusion  comes  thus  to  be  practised  upon  the 
souls  of  men  ;  that,  namely,  wliich  arises  from  the  spread  and  preva- 
lence  of  nominal  Christianity.  Apart  from  the  entire  absence  of 
scriptural  authority  in  their  support,  and  their  contrariety  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  the  “  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world," — 
this  has  ever  appeared  to  my  mind  the  grand  practical  mischief  of  re¬ 
ligious  establishments ;  a  mischief  such  as  no  alleged  benefit  can  go 
near  to  counterbalance.  The  idea  of  a  nation  of  Christians,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  now  used,  is  one  which  has  no  exemplar 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  one  w'hich  deludes  and  ruins  souls 
by  thousands.  My  fi  rm  conviction  is,  (and  I  speak  it,  not  in  the  heat 
and  haste  of  controversial  discussion,  but  with  calm  deliberation  and 
intense  regret,)  that  national  Christianity,  in  which  is  necessarily  in- 
volvetl  the  admission  to  Christian  privilegi's,  of  multitudes  whose 
Christianity  consists  of  nothing  but  the  name,  and  their  accidental  re¬ 
sidence  in  a  Christian  land, — is  chargeable  with  a  more  extensive  de¬ 
struction  of  souls,  than  any  other  extraneous  cause  whatever  w’hich  it 
is  |H»s8ible  to  s|>ecify. — When  the  disciples  were  called  Christians 
first  at  Antioch,"  the  designation  was  one  w'hich  marked  a  definite 
class  of  ])erson8, — who  were  separated  from  the  world,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  ^leculiar  faith  and  a  jieculiar  character.  They  were  the 
same  as  the  disciples,  the  believers,  the  saints.  But  w’ith  us  it  is  far 
otherwist'.  Christianity  is  now  a  gt‘ogniphical  term.  The  mass  of  the 
community,  living  within  certain  bounding  lines,  are  Christians,  merely 
because  they  are  not  ^lahometans,  not  Pagans.  They  would  resent  it 
as  an  insult,  were  the  designation  refused  them  ;  while  yet  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  them  of  some  others  of  the  primitive  ap|Hdlations  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jesus,  would  be  resented  as  a  greater  insult  still, — or  perhapi 
w’ould  be  stared  and  laughed  at,  as  a  thing  utterly  incongruous,  and, 
bv  the  very  force  <»f  contrast,  irresistibly  ludicrous, — a  thing  to  w’hich 
there  was  not  in  their  minds  even  the  remotest  pretension !  Whit 
thousands  and  lens  of  thousands  there  are,  who,  from  courtesy  to  tbf 
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religion  of  their  country,  sit  down  at  the  sacramental  table,  or  kneel 
for  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  Episcopal  altar,  who  have  not  one  cor> 
root  conception  of  the  Go^l,  or  one  solitary  feature  of  the  spiritual  ’ 
character  which  the  New  Testament  represents  the  faith  of  it  as  pro¬ 
ducing!— I  say  again,  1  know  not  any  one  thing  that,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  o|>erates  with  a  greater  “  latitude  of  ruin  *’  than  the  prevalence  of 
twminal  Christianiiy  ; — by  means  of  which  men  are  led  away  from  the 
spirituality,  and  sacredness,  and  deHnite  distinctiveness  of  a  Bible 
profession,  and  made  to  rest  in  the  name  without  the  thing,  the  form 
without  the  power,  the  outward  observance  without  the  inward  grace. 
And  the  evil  is  inseparable  from  every  national  system.  It  is  an  evil 
which  the  power  of  custom  may  prevent  many  from  duly  considering ; 
but  which  it  is  not  i>ossiblo  that  any  spiritual  mind  can  consider  with 
lightness.*  pp.  44,  45. 

We  have  extracted  this  paragraph,  not  merely  as  highly  de¬ 
serving  of  attention  in  itself,  hut  because  neither  Mr.  Fleming 
nor  Mr.  Brow'n  has  ventured  to  grapple  with  it:  both  slur  it  over 
most  awkwardly.  The  former  is  rash  enough  to  deny  that  the 
C’hurch  of  Scotland  claims  to  comprehend  the  entire  nation.  Im-^ 
proper  persons  may,  he  admits,  occasionally,  no  doubt  very  rarely, 
l)y  the  greatest  chance,  ‘  obtain  sealing  ordinances  in  the  Esta- 
‘  blislinient.’  But  is  this  never  found  done  among  sectarian 
churches  ?  As  this  question  challenges  the  comparison  between 
the  Scottish  Establishment  and  other  communities  on  the  point 
of  discipline,  w’e  deem  it  necessary  to  transcribe  the  following  re¬ 
marks  upon  this  liead  from  the  Laymaifs  pamphlet. 

‘  Supposing  a  pious  member  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  its  constitution  and  ascendancy,  does  it  not . 
sometimes  occur  to  him  as  strange,  that  he  never  hears  of  a  rich  he¬ 
ritor,  l)eing  brouglit  under  the  lash  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  amidst, 
all  the  Ixuisted  power  which  our  Scottish  Clergy  pretend  to  enjoy,  of 
executing  the  laws  of  Christ’s  house  ?  Is  he  quite  sure  that  this 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  discipline  is  less  necessary  in  their  case,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  poor  profligate,  over  whom  w'e  admit  a  conscientious 
clergyman  may  exercise  some  restraint  in  the  matter  of  ''  church  pri¬ 
vileges  ?  ”  We  should  like  to  know  how  many  years  that  clergyman 
could  remain  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  who  would  fear¬ 
lessly  exercise  the  authority  with  which  his  Divine  Master  has  in¬ 
vested  the  church  over  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  profess  to  belong 
to  it  ? 

*  Again,  arc  our  pious  brethren  of  the  Establishment  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  system,  through,  means  of  which  lay  elders  ore 
ejected  fur  their  highest  Church  Court  ?  Are  they  aw’are  of  the  po¬ 
litical  intrigue  and  debauchery  which  so  often  disgrace  the  election  of 
njugistrates  for  royal  burghs,  and  the  absolute  unfitness,  in  most  cases, 
«f  these  persons  to  elect,  in  their  turn,  members  for  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  ?  « Oh  now,”  we  sliall,  of  course,  be  told,  •*  you  have  left 

the  general  principle,  and  are  attacking  abuses.**  Well,  be  it  so ;  but 
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inhist  you  ujM)n  the  correction  of  these  abuses,  and  see  how  lontj  you: 
will  continue  to  be  the  National  Church?* — Thoughts  on  Ecclestns^ 
tical  Establishments,  Sfc,,  p.  t)0. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Fleming  is  confident  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  if  judged  of  from  the  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and 
iH'haviour  of  the  generality  of  its  members,  from  the  writings 
and  discourses  of  its  learned  men,  and  from  its  public  formularies, 
as  ‘  the  tcise  and  prudent'  would  judge  of  it ; — if  fairly  tried  by 
this  accommodating  rule,  would  appear  not  only  to  have  l>ecn  un¬ 
justly  loaded  with  calumny  and  reproach,  (by  whom  ?)  ‘  but,  on 
‘  a  comparison  with  any  other  ('hurch,  would  come  forth  fair  as 
‘  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  still  to  her  enemies  as 
‘  an  army  ivith  hanners\f  I  Worthy  of  ILahakkuk  !\Iueklcwrath 
himself!  A  little  further  on,  however,  Mr.  F.  says:  ‘Her 
‘  alleged  defections,  abuses,  and  errors,  seceders  have  nothing  to 
‘  do  with  :  be  her  faults  great  or  small,  they  affect  them  not. 

‘  Prudence,  therefore,  as  well  as  right  religious  feeling  and 
‘  Christian  charity  should  say  to  them.  Let  the  Church  alone. 

‘  She  meddles  not  with  you:  why  then  meddle  with  her?"  All 
this  betrays  a  very  sore  feeling,  and  a  sorry  lack  of  argument. 
Do  not  the  abuses  of  a  national  institution  concern  every  member 
of  the  nation  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  a  seceder,  that  a  ('hurch,  though 
it  may  not  meddle  w  ith  him,  is  deluding  and  fatally  beguiling  his 
neighbour,  and  exerting  a  deleterious  influence  u])on  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  his  countrymen  ?  We  regret  to  perceive  the  angry 
spirit  which  animates  this  jealous  champion  of  Kstablishments. 
In  the  following  ])assage,  it  Hames  out  into  most  sulphurous 
rhetoric. 

*  This  Church,  so  full  of  utility — of  sound  doctrine,  and  pure 
morality — the  glory  of  Protestantism,  they  would  pull  d<»wn  !  ! ! — nay ; 
are  turning  earth  and  hell  ti»  (»verthrow,  and  leaving  nothing  undone 
to  nccoinplisli  it ! ! !  The  congregated  rabble  are  the  “  pde  ” — the 
**  roluntaries’*  the  *\firc** — infidels  the  tvtwd  ” — and  the  breath  of 
the  miehty,  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone 
is  kindling  it.  The  spirit  <»f  burning  is  in  them,  and  if  not  spc*edily 
quenched,  will  consume  the  kingdom,  and  with  it  all  its  venerable 
institutions.'  Finning,  p.  JC). 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  controvertist  of  a  different  stamp,  and  his 
volume  is  well  deserving  of  }>erusal.  The  reader  w  ill  be  favour¬ 
ably  impressed  with  the  good  sense  and  proper  feeling  which  are 
displayeil  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  Defence  of  Church 
Establishments. 

*  It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  that  mere  controversy  will 
not  place  our  Church  Establishment  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  must  advance  in  that  reformation  of  abuses 
which  she  has  begun,  and  which,  thanks  be  to  God,  she.  has  the  po^ve^. 
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of  carrying  on,  if  faithful  to  herself.  Her  ministers  must  steadily 
pursue  their  work  of  fiiith  and  labour  of  love ;  coming  cheerfully  for¬ 
ward,  at  the  same  time,  to  own,  or  rather  to  search  out  whatever  evils 
mav  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  Church ;  and  having  it 
for  their  honest  desire  and  determination  to  remove  these,  not  only  in 
order  to  save  themselves  from  public  disapprobation,  but  fnim  a  sense 
of  duty  to  Christ,  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  repentance  for  past 
misiinprovement  of  privileges.  A  course  like  this,  it  might  well  be 
ho)H*d,  would  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  who  have  their  country's 
gtxnl  at  heart.  At  all  events,  it  would  do  wdiat  is  more  important ;  it 
would  avert  from  us  that  displeasure  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
which,  incurred  as  it  has  been  by  a  course  of  defection  from  his  cause, 
has  long  been  manifesting  itself  in  spiritual  judgements  upon  the  land, 
and  may  l)e  expected  to  issue  in  temporal  judgements,  except  we  un- 
feignedly  return  to  Him  from  whom  we  have  revolted.*  pp.  1,  2. 

In  this  volume,  iVIr.  Hrown  abstains  altogether  from  liandling 
the  (juestion  relating  to  Church  Property ;  confining  himself  to 
a  vindication  of  the  Union  of  C'hurch  and  State,  first,  on  general 
principles,  and  secondly,  as  subsisting  in  the  particular  case  of 
the  Cliurch  of  Scotland.  He  has  conducted  the  argument  with 
great  ability  and  good  temper,  and,  upon  some  points,  seems  to 
have  the  advantage  over  his  t/ltra  opponents.  As  wc  anticipate, 
however,  a  reply  to  the  work,  from  the  ]>en  either  of  Ur.  Ward- 
law  or  of  some  of  his  friends,  we  shall  not  at  present  undertake 
the  delicate  oflice  of  umpire  in  the  cause,  but  must  frankly  con¬ 
fess  that  wc  think  each  party  has  succeeded  in  proving  the  other 
to  be  somewhat  in  the  wrong. 

^Ve  had  intended  to  notice  the  other  pamphlets  enumerated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article ;  but  time  forbids.  We  shall  return 
to  the  subject  in  our  next  Number. 


Art.  VIII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press  and  shortly  to  l)e  published,  The  Sketch  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Colonial  Law :  being  a  Summary  of  of  all  such  parts  of  the 
Law  of  England  as  arc  suitable  also  to  the  condition  of  her  Colonies  in 
general ;  and  of  those  peculiar  regulations  required  by  the  relation 
l>etween  the  parent  and  the  offspring  states.  By  Francis  Neale,  Esq. 
1^1. A.  Barrister  at  Law. 

In  the  press,  Letter*  on  the  Divine  Origin  and  Authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  Junior  Minister  of  the 
Scots*  Church,  in  Mary’s  Ablwy  (Caj>el  Street)  Dublin. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication,  in  one  volume  12mo.,  A  Guide 
to  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  his  Search  for  a  Religion. 

Just  published,  in  two  volumes,  containing  nearly  two  thousand  one 
hundrm  pages,  with  the  Arms  admirably  engraved  by  Mr.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  distributed  in  coiinecti(»n  with  the  several  jwdigri'es  through¬ 
out  the  work,  SharjH**8  Pet»rage  of  the  British  Empire,  exhibiting  its 
present  State,  and  deducing  the  existing  Descents  from  the  Ancient 
Nobility  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  Lectures  lately  delivered  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  Glasgow,  at  the 
C'ongregational  Library*,  Blomfield  Street,  Finsbury,  arc  announced 
for  publication  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn. 

In  the  press.  The  Judgement  of  the  F1o<h1,  a  Poimi.  By  John  A. 
lleraud.  Author  of  “  The  Descent  into  Hell.*’ 

In  the  press,  Old  Bailey  Experience.  Remarks  on  our  Criminal 
.hirisprudence  and  the  Practice  of  our  penal  Courts  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
illustrated  with  numerous  Cases.  Also  an  Essay  on  Prison  Discipline, 
in  which  the  views  of  Archbishop  Whately  are  considered  and  refuted  ; 
with  many  hints  for  the  la'tter  management  of  Prisons,  and  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  I.#aws  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  crime.  By  the 
Author  of  a  series  of  PajxTs  on  the  same  subject,  published  in  Fraser’s 
Mogiixine  under  the  title  of  the  “  Schoolmaster’s  Experience  in  New- 
gnte.” 

In  the  press,  Demetrius :  a  tale  of  Mixlern  Greece.  In  three  Cantos. 
With  other  l\x>ms.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 

The  First  NumWr  has  just  appeared  of  The  Magazine  of  Botany 
and  Gardening,  British  and  Foreign,  edited  by  J.  Rennie,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  King’s  College,  London  ;  assisted  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Ilotanists  in  Europe.  Each  Number  wifi 
contain  Eight  Plates  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  Specimens  of 
Plants,  executed  by  an  eminent  Artist,  and  coloured  from  Nature. 
Also,  Sixteen  Quarto  Pages  of  Original  Matter. 
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Oil  the  1st  of  July  will  be  published,  iii  demy  Bvo.,  printed  entirely 
with  ty|>e  cast  expressly  for  the  Work,  the  First  Number  of  a  New 
Enjjlish  Version  of  the  Great  Work  of  Cuvier — “Lt'  Ilegne  Animale,*' 
or  “  The  Animal  Kingdom."  This  illustrious  Naturalist,  shortly 
iK'fore  his  decease,  put  forth  a  final  Edition  of  his  Animal  Kingdom, 
and  in  so  altered  and  improved  a  form  as  to  give  it  a  completely  new 
character.  This  publication,  consequently,  has  had  the  effect  of  su- 
persiMiing  the  old  Edition,  together  with  all  the  Translations  made 
from  that  Edition,  including  the  large  Work  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Griffiths.  The  Work  will  consist  of  3f5 
^lonthly  Numbers;  each  will  be  sold  at  One  Shilling.  The  letter¬ 
press  will  l)e  an  exact  translation  of  the  original,  and  a  scries  of  notes 
will  Im?  siil)joined,  in  which  each  branch  of  the  general  science  will  be 
carried  np  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  'The  Plates,  which 
constitute  the  most  important  source  of  expense,  will  amount  to  no 
fewer  than  Five  Hundred ;  they  will  be  engraved  on  steel,  and 
coloured  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  in  conformity  with  the  great 
object  of  illustrating,  according  to  nature,  those  characteristics  of 
animals  which  de))end  on  colour.  The  advantages  of  this  new  Work 
will  at  once  be  demonstrated,  when  it  is  stated,  that,  for  the  sum  of 
thirty-six  shillings,  the  Version  of  a  celebrated  standard  Work,  richly 
illustrated,  will  be  obtained,  which,  in  the  original,  with  its  plates, 
costs  more  than  thirty-six  pounds  ! 

Early  in  August  may  be  expected.  Travels  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  ;  containing  some  Account  of  their  Scientific  Institutions, 
and  a  few'  Notices  of  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  those  Countries. 
Hy  J.  Finch,  Esq.,  Corr.  Memb.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Montreal,  &c.  &c, 

Ni*arly  ready,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo,  Traditionary  Stories  of  Old 
Families,  and  Legendary  Illustrations  of  Family  History;  with  Notes, 
Historical  and  Biographical.  By  Andrew  Picken,  Author  of  Do¬ 
minie’s  Legacy. 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  Naturalist’s  Library,  edited  by  Sir 
William  Jardine,  Bart,  will  })e  published  on  the  First  of  August,  and 
contain  the  first  volume  of  the  Natural  History  of  Monkeys. 

In  the  Press,  to  be  published  b^'  subscription,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  with 
Lithographic  Plates,  price  One  Guinea,  Russia  :  consisting  of  Mis-' 
cellaneous  Observations  on  the  past  and  present  State  of  that  Country 
and  its  Inhabitants:  compiled  from  Notes  made  on  the  Spot,  during 
tnivels  undertaken  at  different  times,  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  and  a  Residence  of  many  Years  in  that  Country  ;  with  the 
advantages  afforded  by  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Language,  and 
Personal  Intercourj^  w’ith  all  Classes.  By  Robert  Pinkerton,  D.D., 
Author  of  “  The  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,”  and 
(during  nearly  20  years)  Foreign  Agent  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  principal  object  of  Dr.  Pinkerton,  in  this 

Publication,  is  to  make  some  I^rovision  for  his  Family,  consisting  of  a 

ife  and  Seven  Children,  after  his  Decease. 


Aet.  IX.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BiooEArnr. 

Riograplticil  R«coUectiont  of  the  Rev. 
R  itiert  Hall,  A.  M.  By  J.  M.  Morria. 
8vo.  cloth.  10a.  6d, 

IfItTORY. 

Mem«>irt  of  the  Court  and  Character  of 
Charlra  I.  By  Lucv  Aikin.  2  Vols.  Bvo. 
With  Portrait,  l/.'s*. 

MlSCSLLAKKOUa. 

A  Collectton  of  Thirty>four  Literary 
Portraits  from  Frazer's  Magazine.  In 
1  Vol.  ito.  neatly  bound,  with  gilt  leaves. 
2/.  2a.  plain  proofs;  and  SI.  S*.  India 
proofs. 

'Fhe  Young  Enthusiast  in  Humble  life. 
A  Simple  Story.  18mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  Po|Hilar  History  of  FriestcreO  in  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  By  William  Howitt, 
12mo.  5s. 

l.,etters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Karl  of  Or- 
ford,  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  British  Envoy 
at  the  Court  of  Tuscany.  Now  first  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  Originals  in  the  possession 
of  the  F-arl  of  Waldegrave.  Edited  by 
lx)rd  Dover.  8  Vols.  8vo.  With  fine 
Portrait  of  Horace  Wal;x>le,  from  an  ori* 
ginal  Miniature^  and  copious  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 

NATVEAL  HlSTOar. 

Domesticated  Animals;  considered  with 
reference  to  Civilization  and  the  Arts. 
Small  Hvo.  With  Engravings.  Ss.  6d,  cloth 
lettered. 


NATURAL  PHlLOaOPHT. 

An  Historical  .\ccount  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Astronomy ;  with  IMates, 
ilfustrating  chiefly  the  Ancient  Systenu  By 
John  Narricn,  F.R.A.S.  8vo.  14s. 

povrar. 

Sacred  Poems,  for  Sundays  and  Holi¬ 
days.  By  Mrs.  West,  Author  of  *'  Letters 
I  to  a  Young  Man."  Is.  6d,  cloth  lettered. 

Rhymes  and  Rhapsodies.  By  Robert 
Folkestone  Williams.  12mo.  8s. 

Barbadoes,  and  other  Poems.  By  M.  J. 
I  Cbaproan,  Ksq.  12mo.  6s. 

rOUTlCAL. 

History  of  the  AFiddle  and  Working 
I  ClaasMi'with  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the 


Kconomicsl  and  Political  Principles  which 
have  influenced  the  Past  and  Present  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Agricultural,  Commercial, 
and  Manufacturing  Classes ;  together  with 
an  Appendix  of  Prices,  liates  of  Wages, 
Population,  Poor  Rates,  Mortality,  Mar¬ 
riages,  Crimes,  Schools,  Education,  Occu¬ 
pations,  and  other  Statistical  Information, 
illustrative  of  the  Former  and  Present 
State  of  Society,  and  the  Industrious  Or¬ 
ders.  Ro^Til  ISnio.  8s. 

TUIOLOOT. 

The  Duties  and  Encouragements  of 
Sunday  School  Teachers.  By  Win.  B. 
Sprague,  D.D.  Author  of  Lectures  on 
Religious  Revivals.  24mo.  (Printed  for 
the  Sunday  Scho«)l  Union.) 

The  Pulpit*  Vol.  XXI.  Sro.  7s.  6d. 

Dissent  the  Cause  of  God  and  Truth. 
By  Jer.  Watson.  6fL 

ITie  Clerical  Duties  of  the  Church  of 
England  opposed  to  Allegiance  to  Christ 
letters  to  an  Evangelical  Clergyman.  By 
W.  Gates,  Sen.  Hvo.  Is. 

Dr.  Chalmers'  Bridgewater  Treatise:— 
On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  tlte  Adaptation  of 
External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel¬ 
lectual  Consiitutioi^  of  Man.  2  Vols.  Hvo. 
Ids. 

Dr.  Kidd’s  Bridgewater  Treatise: — On 
the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Physical  Condition  of  Man,  principally 
with  Reference  to  the  Supply  of  his  Wants, 
and  the  Exercise  of  his  Intellectual  Facul¬ 
ties.  By  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  The  Second  Edition. 
9s.6ri. 

ToroaaAFHT. 

A  Series  of  Journals  of  several  Expedi¬ 
tions  made  in  Western  Australia  during 
the  Years  1829,  1880,  1881,  and  188^ 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Governor,  Sir 
James  Stirling ;  containing  the  latest  Au¬ 
thentic  Information  relative  to  that  Coun¬ 
try  ;  accompanied  by  a  Map.  Ro3ral  IHnMX 
5s.  6d. 

TSAVILS.  ; 

Three  Weeks  in  Palestine  and  Lebanoia 
with  Views.  Small  Hvoi.  2s.  Od.  cloth  Al¬ 
tered. 


